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have been pursued by mankind 
as means to the ideal end from 
times immemorial; but it is found 
on examination that they can, 
neither separately nor together, 
serve, on account of their limita- 
tions, as the supreme ideal of life. 
They can, however lead us to what 
they really aim at, with the aid of 
philosophic knowledge only. 


Empirical Ethics considers how a 
purely empirical method may, by 
itself, lead to a complete solution 
of the ethical problem. The need 3 
for metaphysics arises, it is sta- 
ted, but not necessarily, in regard 
to the notion of the ultimate self 
and the character of the ultimate 
good. 

Whether duty is a means to the 
attainment of an end or is an end 
in itself is discussed in the essay 
on the Significance of Duty. ‘The 
general tendency now is to prefer 
the first theory. Prof. Hiriyanna 
holds that the second theory is much 
nearer the truth and establishes it, 
on purely empirical grounds, by 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This is the seventh collection of essays of the late Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna. The papers included here are being pub- 
lished for the first time. © 


It may be noted that a couple of essays have not had the 
benefit of revision by the Professor; Whether he would 
have published the papers in the same from as has been 
done now is more than one can surmise. The publishers 
have, however, ventured _ to bri ng, them to light for the 
Professor’s writings, ‘valuable that ey are, should in their 
opinion, not be lost to the public. 


Some of the marginal notes left by the Professor in his 
typescripts have been included as footnotes. Words en- 
closed within square brackets have been added by the 
editor. 

Our grateful thanks are due to the Professor’s daughter 
for permitting this publication ; to Sri G. Hanumantha Rao, 
M.A., late of the Department of Philosophy, University of 
Mysore, for having gone through the papers before they 
were passed on to the press; and to the authorities of the 
Wesley Press who have executed the work neatly and within 
a very short time. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Ir is quite a commonplace now to be told that one science 
after another has branched off from philosophy and that 
when the others still included in it similarly start on their 
independent courses, there will be nothing left of philosophy; 
or, if there be anything, it will be all religion. The purpose 
of this paper is to consider the implication of this statement, 
viz., that philosophy has no individuality of its own and 
that it can be eventually resolved into science, or science and 
religion. We shall first consider the relation of philosophy 
to religion; but before doing so, it is necessary to set forth 
briefly what constitutes the distinguishing features of 
religion. 
_ The most striking characteristic of religion is the form- 
Julation of an ideal, which is the highest that man can think _ 
‘of. The significance of an ideal is that efforts should 
‘persistently be made to realise it in one’s own experience. 
Hence to determine how the ideal is to be realised becomes 
as much the concern of religion as the formulation of it. 
But this ideal, generally speaking, has reference to another 
world; and it is believed that it can be fully attained only 
after death. This view may be the outcome of a conviction 
that man, as he is here, is too far removed from the ideal 
to be able to completely accomplish it in this life. But 
whatever the reason for it may be, all religion involves a 
/belief in the supernatural in some form or other. It there- 
fore usually has recourse to direct revelation by some 
beneficent Being to justify its position. In the train of 
such a belief follow many dogmas, like the immortality of 
the soul, the soul’s independence of the physical organism 
* with which it is associated, and so forth. 

Let us now consider the aim of philosophy in the light 
of what we have said about the distinctive features of religion. 
_ Philosophy also seeks after the formulation of a supreme 
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ideal; but it does not appeal to any supernatural revelation 
in its support but to reason and to common human 
experience. This formulation it attempts in one of two 
ways: It takes for granted certain postulates! and deduces 
conclusions from them; or it aims, without any such 
assumptions, at constructing a view of the ideal by analysing 
human experience. Philosophy, as a deduction from assumed 
premises, resembles religion; and it is apt to present its 
conclusions as certain in the manner in which religion does. 
This has been the characteristic of philosophies in the past. 
But the other way of philosophising is content with attain- 
ing tentative results; and it does not lay down any truth as 
final, except where there is adequate reason to do so and 
universal assent may therefore be expected for it. Accordingly 
philosophy, in neither form, believes in the supernatural 
as religion commonly does. It is not, however, meant by 
this that philosophy categorically rejects the supernatural. 
If it did, it would also become dogmatic and thus place 
itself on the same footing as religion. All that is meant 
is that it does not countenance any dogma. It holds un- 
settled questions in suspense, until satisfactory solutions 
suggest themselves; and then it will accept them, however 
far removed they may happen to be from common experience. 
Here we see an essential difference between philosophy and 
religion which shows the incorrectness of identifying the 
two. Under no circumstances can they be regarded as the 
same, for the very spirit underlying them is different. All 
that may be said is that the general aim of both is the same, 
viz., the search for man’s ultimate ideal. But in the specific 
character to be ascribed to that ideal and in regard to almost 
every other detail, the two are utterly distinct. We may 
say that religion takes premature decisions regarding what 


1 Postulates take the place of revelation here. They are not demons- 
trable, though not against reason—a feature which, religions claim, 
characterises revelation also. 
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philosophy is in quest of. The settled views of religion 
may be of great value in influencing the conduct of people, 
for all the higher religions attach great importance to 
individual morality as well as to social solidarity; but that 
is only one of the objects aimed at in philosophy. 

To take up for consideration now the relation between 
philosophy and science. It is clear from what has been 
stated so far that the method of tentative solutions based 
upon a purely rational investigation of the data of experi- 
ence is common to both. Neither of them jumps at desir- 
able conclusions, and neither makes a fetish of the conclusions 
once reached, if subsequent inquiry cast any doubt on them. 
But the resemblance between the two scarcely extends 
farther; and, in almost every other respect, the two are at 
variance with each other. No science takes the whole of 
Reality for its subject-matter, while that constitutes the very 
sphere of philosophy. No single science can therefore take 
the place of philosophy. Nor can all the sciences put together 
do so for, each being the result of but a partial consideration 
of the data of experience, they together cannot represent the 
concrete truth about Reality which philosophy seeks. Greater 
than this is the difference due to the fact that the sciences, 
though concerned with truth, are interested in ascertaining 
it only theoretically and not in finding out the value it may 
have for practical life. It is this practical value, as we have 
said, that finally matters for philosophy. In fact, it is 
explicitly maintained that the sciences ought not to take 
into account the relative worth of the data they investigate 
but pay equal heed to all, if they are to arrive at truth and 
nothing but truth. Science, it is said, ought to aim at 
satisfying nothing beyond disinterested curiosity. The 
sciences that. deal with the facts of the objective world do 
not consider them in relation to the self; and those that deal 
with the self do not care for its functions in the objective 
‘world. Naturally therefore the determination of the high- 
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est human value, and the criticism of values which is a 
necessary preliminary to it, lie outside the purview of the 
sciences. The result is that the sciences over-emphasise 
ontology which is but a single phase of the philosophic 
inquiry. Philosophy also values ontology but not exclusively. 
Thus if religion, as we have stated, takes premature decisions 
on the subject-matter of philosophy, the sciences take but 
partial views of it. 

To sum up: Neither religion nor science can, in any 
sense, be taken as equivalent to philosophy which has its 
own unmistakable individuality. And its confusion with 
them hitherto has been the source of greatly retarding its 
progress. Its identification with religion has imported into 
it the idea of another world and along with it many an 
indefensible dogma. Similarly, its identification with science 
has tended to make it purely a theoretical inquiry and render 
it wholly barren from the standpoint of practical life. But 
the association with each, it should be added, has fortun- 
ately tended to annul the harmful influences of that with 
‘the other. Its association with religion has been the means 
of preserving its true aim which is to discover the nature of 
and devise a suitable means for attaining the highest of 
human values; and its association with science has prevented 
it from ignoring its original aim of being a rational inquiry 
which ought never to be anxious to reach settled conclusions, 
however valuable they may be for life. Certainty of the 
conclusions reached is, no doubt a great stimulus to apply 
them to the needs of practical life; but the harm done by 
hastily drawn conclusions more than balances this. good. 
Philosophy, like religion but unlike science, is interested in 
the higher values; again like science but unlike religion, it 
is extremely wary in its investigations. There is thus a 


1 Even in applied sciences the values thought of are empirical, although 
there may be nothing to prevent their being related to the higher values, 
It is the latter solely that philosophy wants to utilise science for. 
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conflict between religion and science, and philosophy bridges 
the gulf between them. 

There is one familiar sphere of life which exhibits the 
very features that characterise philosophy. In everyday 
affairs, we pursue values; and our pursuit is often only 
tentative, for there are few respects in which certainty of 
success is guaranteed. But this uncertainty does not prevent 
us from doing our best to realise them. The point intended 
to be made out here is that philosophy is directly affliated 
neither to religion nor to science but to common sense. Its 
solutions of life’s problems are tentative like those of com- 
mon sense; and its foremost aim is the pursuit of values, 
with a view to realise them as far as possible. But it should 
not be thought from this that philosophy, even according to 
this view, loses its individuality, for there is at least one 
important difference between the two. Common sense no. 
doubt, like philosophy, compares one value with another 
and pursues what it, for the time being, regards the best of 
them; but those values are, for the most part, secular and 
not spiritual. But the determination of the exact nature of 
the highest spiritual ideal with a view to pursue it to the 
best of one’s ability is the sole object of the philosopher. 
Hence we may say that philosophy has its own individuality. 
This does not amount to a breaking down of the resemblance 
between the two, for even in ordinary life man is not un- 
aware of the final ideal owing to his self-conscious or rational 
nature.. Man knows in his heart of hearts that perfection is 
his goal, although his knowledge of it is so vague that its 
influence on practical life is rarely considerable. Even where 
he strives to actualise it, he finds the habits he has formed 
from beginningless time obstruct his way. They uncon- 
sciously assert themselves and thus lead him astray. That 
is, man may not will the highest’ at all; but even when he 
does so, he may be prevented from achieving it or even 
- progressing towards it, on the one hand, by his ignorance 
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of its precise nature and, on the other, by the force of habits 
which he has already formed. The function of philosophy 
is thus twofold: On the one hand, it must envisage the 
ideal as best it can, utilising all the data of experience known; 
and, on the other, it must devise a suitable means of effect- 
ing this result; or, in other words, it should determine the 
precise place which the satisfaction of natural impulses 
should occupy in relation to man’s higher aspirations and 
define the relation between empirical and spiritual values.’ 
Thus the aim of philosophy is both theoretical and practical. 
It is concerned with the ascertainment of the nature of 
philosophic truth and ethical goodness, the two chief among 
the higher values; and its final aim is the realisation, with 
their aid, of the highest value of perfection. Thus philosophy 
is merely common sense rationalised. So far as the final 
aim is concerned, the two are the same; only that aim is 
latent in common life but becomes more and more explicit 
as philosophy succeeds in its investigations.” 

There is one other question to which reference should be 
made. Is this ideal of perfection completely achievable? 
It seems that it is, since the desire for it is not only universal 
but also irrepressible. No genetic explanation of this 
instinctive desire which we may devise will explain it away, 
for there will always remain the question why its supposed 
basis in animal nature should develop thus in man alone. 
It means that there is something in human nature, if not 
in the universe as a whole, which is favourable to the realis- 
ation of the ideal and that man need not fear final frustration 
in his attempt here. A more proper question to ask is 
whether the nature of this ideal is completely determinable. 


1 That the two are necessarily related, and that the one cannot be 
wholly separated from the other is the significance of statements like 
that of Kalidasa-Sariram addyam khalu dharma-sddhanam. 

2 Poetry, as criticism of life, is nearer philosophy than science or 
religion; but its method is different being more concrete. 
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It is not easy to answer it, but what is certain is that it 
is progressively determinable, though we may never come 
to the end of our quest. Man may make mistakes in his 
formulation of it; but he is sure to rectify them sooner or 
later and to advance on the whole. Such a conclusion. is 
forced on us by history. He may not have practically made 
much headway, but theoretically there is no question that 
he has. When we take this along with man’s rational 
nature which will not allow him to forget that he has a 
final goal to reach, we shall see that he will achieve it though 
more slowly than it is envisaged. In another sense, it may 
be said that, so far from being unachievable the ideal is 
realised every moment. i 
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Tue value of philosophy is sometimes called in question as 
no system, so far devised, has met with universal acceptance. 
System after system has been elaborated in the course of 
history; but no finality, it is said, has been reached in regard 
to any of its major problems. Granting that the charge is 
well founded, it does not follow that the pursuit of philosophy 
should, for ever, be abandoned. But, however that may be, 
there is the fact that the tendency to philosophise is natural 
to man, and that it cannot therefore be suppressed. Even 
the critic, in denying the worth of philosophy, does so on 
the basis of some view he takes of life and the world as 
a whole. Indeed, it seems that we can neither think nor 
act cogently without holding some view of the universe, 
either explicitly or implicitly. The question thus is not 
whether we should or should not dispense with philosophy, 
but whether any change is necessary in our view of what 
we should expect from it and whether the way in which 
we pursue its study is adapted to secure that end for us. 
What may be the explanation of this tendency to 
philosophise which is irrepressible? We may get a clue to 
it by inquiring into its origin. Some say that philosophy 
begins with wonder; others, that it starts from curiosity. 
Both alike imply ignorance as their background. ‘Wonder’, 
it has been said, ‘is the effect of novelty or ignorance’. The 
instinct of curiosity, again, is called into play when our 
apprehension of anything in which we are interested is 
imperfect. Wonder and curiosity accordingly signify partial 
knowledge; and. they prompt us to secure further and more 
satisfying information about the object or objects under 
notice. Or, to state the same in general terms, the aim of 
philosophy is to dispel our ignorance (avidya) about the 
world, as Indians have all along maintained. This 
ignorance, as just indicated, stands for partial knowledge 
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and not its total absence.t There may be ever so many 
things of which we know absolutely nothing. They excite 
neither wonder nor curiosity which accordingly may be 
described as an urge not for knowledge but for fuller and 
better knowledge of what we already know. Hence we 
may say that philosophy, taking it in its widest connotation, 
has its origin in an awareness of our ignorance, and that 
its purpose is to discover such knowledge as will remove 
or at least reduce that ignorance, in some measure at least. 

The purpose of inquiry then is the ascertainment of 
facts, which were hitherto in doubt or were only imper- 
fectly known. But can. we stop at the mere knowledge of 
facts? There may be nothing strange to us in doing so, 
for we have become accustomed to it, through long devotion 
to abstract or purely theoretic sciences like formal logic and 
mathematics. But really the idea of fact cannot thus be 
divorced from that of value or the fulfilment of some 
practical purpose. Knowledge is generally a prelude to some 
action, and the realisation thereby of some end; and if 
curiosity or wonder aim at knowledge, it is only in order 
to bring about sooner or later an appropriate action. Their 
nature is not fully explained without reference to a practical 
motive.” It is, no doubt, usual to speak of disinterested 
curiosity; but the word ‘disinterested’ here seems only to 
mean ‘not in the interest of any particular purpose’. It does 
not mean detachment from practical interest altogether. 
This close relation between fact and value must once have 
seemed quite natural to man in almost every sphere; but 
the impulse to inquire, normally exercised for accomplish- 

1 Such ignorance also is, no doubt, dispelled by the extension of 
knowledge. What is meant is that when ignorance stands for complete 
lack of knowledge, it leads to no pointed inquiry. The removal of 
ignorance in this totally negative sense is more a consequence of inquiry 
than a set purpose of it. 


* This is not to identify fact and value as the pragmatists do, but 
_ only to emphasise that the relation between them is a necessary one. 
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ing some practical purpose, has gradually come to be 
exercised upon objects for its own sake, as it is said. The 
very need felt for adding these italicised words shows that 
inquiry is generally a means to some end. A practical 
impulse has thus come to be regarded as purely a theoretical 
one. But this transformation in our view of it cannot affect 
the original kinship between fact and value. It is this 
artificial dissociation between pure reason and the practical, 
as we may put it, that is part cause of the modern distrust 
in philosophy to which we alluded at the outset. It leads 
to the idea that philosophy has no bearing whatsoever on 
life, and does not therefore merit to receive the attention 
which is claimed for it. Hence we may conclude that, 
though philosophy may in the first instance aim at removing 
intellectual doubt and adding to our fund of knowledge, | 
it is meant eventually to serve some practical end of life, 
which is the attainment of good or the avoidance of evil. 


I 


If the prime purpose of knowledge is to help us in 
practical life by the removal of ignorance, we must find 
out to what that ignorance relates. Since we are not con- 
cerned here with any particular branch of knowledge but 
with knowledge as such, our answer should be general in 
its character. There are two answers to be given to this 
question; the first of them is that our ignorance is of the 
physical conditions amidst which we live. It is well known 
that often our practical disappointments are the consequence 
of an incomplete knowledge of our environment. If only 
.we know its character rightly, we may either adjust our 
conduct to the nature of our surroundings or, where possible, 
alter them to suit our purposes and thereby avoid some un- 
welcome result or attain some welcome end. This is what, 
indeed, we actually do, so far as we possess knowledge. In 
fact, it is the failure to achieve our purposes, coupled with 
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the urgent need felt for doing so, that should originally 
have awakened the instinct of inquiry in man, not so much 
wonder and curiosity. This does not necessarily mean that 
we shall succeed in avoiding pain or attaining happiness 
even when our knowledge of our surroundings is complete. 
But there is no question that it will help us to some extent 
in the conduct of life. In other words, one of the purposes 
of pursuing knowledge and discovering truth is to remove, 
as far as possible, physical evil from our lives. 

The pursuit of truth in this sense is the chief, though it 
may not be the sole, object of the several sciences; and the 
removal or, at least, the alleviation of pain and suffering is 
their chief function. Urged by the instinct of self-preservation, 
man had gone on accumulating such knowledge, from the 
beginning of his self-conscious existence. But, as may be 
expected from the unreflective common sense character of 
his approach, the resulting knowledge was imperfect in 
various respects, and its practical usefulness or serviceability 
was accordingly very much lessened. It is the advent of 
science that has rendered this knowledge accurate and 
introduced ordér into it, besides extending its bounds 
enormously. It has vastly increased the chance of man’s 
success in the conduct of life, by helping him to overcome 
the physical evil to which he is constantly subject and further- 
ing what is known as his material progress. It is this use- 
fulness which chiefly explains the importance which has 
come to be attached to the pursuit of the various sciences. 
But the resulting knowledge admits of: being utilised in 
diverse ways; and not all of them may be good in their 
consequences to him and to others i.e., his future self. Even 
when all the uses to which a scientific truth may be put 
are good, we cannot say which of them should have 
precedence over which. For science refrains, of set purpose, 

from concerning itself with practical ends. It may be that 
~ man is able to see, in some measure, what course is good 
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for him to adopt in reference to them; but there are usually 
his selfish impulses standing in the way of his acting accord- 
ing to it. This is moral evil as distinguished from the 
physical; and we cannot eliminate it, until we have a general 
criterion by which to distinguish the evil from the good in 
the consequences of our actions. 

A criterion, such as can help man in overcoming moral 
evil, it is not possible to have until the final or the highest 
end of man’s life. has been determined. That will enable 
him not only to sift the good from the bad, but also to 
distinguish the better from the good. It is the determination 
of such an end that constitutes the prime aim of pursuing 
philosophic truth, as distinguished from the scientific.’ 
When that is known, the principle of choice becomes 
known; and we can take that which aids its attainment or 
at least does not stand in its way as good, and that which 
does the opposite as bad. When the good and the bad are 
thus differentiated, it becomes relatively easy to find out 
which among the former should have precedence over the 
others. So, if the object of science is to dispel the ignorance 
concerning the conditions of life amidst which we live, that 
of philosophy is to find out the end or ends for which, in 
the ultimate sense, we ought to live. This shows, by the 
way, that there is no necessary conflict between science and 
philosophy, for their aims are quite different. All that we 
may say is that no science, from the ultimate standpoint, 
can be regarded as final. It undoubtedly gains for us much; 
but it also leaves much that needs to be ascertained. 


II | 
What then is the final goal of our life—the end or ends 
for which we ought to live? We have drawn attention 
to the circumstance that, urged by the instinct of self- 


1 Science does not concern itself with ends at all; much less with the 
final end. 
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preservation, man had long tried to understand the condi- 
tions amidst which he lived; and that the several sciences 
came in to correct, extend and systematise that knowledge. 
The same is the case here also. Man has not waited for 
systematic philosophy to determine for him the nature 
of the ideal of life. He has envisaged it in the best manner 
he could. But it was not the instinct of self-preservation 
that prompted him to it; it was the principle of self- 
consciousness, which is his special endowment and which 
apprises him of the fact that those amidst whom he lives 
are actuated by much the same motives as he is, and seek 
more or less the same ends as he does. The result of this 
explicit awareness of others and of the resemblance of their 
motives to ours is embodied in precepts of common morality 
like the golden rule which, with a view to overcome the 
moral evil referred to earlier, point to the need for securing 
the good of others also and not of oneself alone. But 
adherence to such precepts involves an essential contradiction, 
arising from the clash between self-love and benevolence. 
As it is the function of science, in the case of the conditions 
of life imperfectly understood, to clarify and introduce order 
in them, it is the function of philosophy (i.e., in one of 
its branches, viz., ethics), to clarify and systematise the 
conception and aanieann of the moral good as conceived 
by man in his unreflective state. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the conceptions 
to which we have alluded, self-love and benevolence, stand 
in need of clarification. The notion of ‘self’, for example, 
which is involved in the former, is a fluctuating one; and, 
though it seems always to have some positive content, that 
content is not always the same. At one time, for example, 
the self may be identified with the body; but at another 
time, it may be distinguished from the same. What is still 
more important is the exact significance of self-sacrifice 
‘which is implicit in the idea of benevolence. Lack of 
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clarity in this respect leads us to see unselfishness where 
there is really none. ‘Thus a patriot may delude himself 
that he is wholly unselfish when he is upholding the cause 
of his country. He may be less selfish than those who 
prefer their own interests to those of their country; but he 
is not truly unselfish at all unless it is certain that, in similar 
circumstances, he would behave in the same way towards 
another country or that his love of his country is only a 
means to his love of all countries. Tennyson has written 
‘That man’s the best cosmopolite who loves his native 
country best’. But patriotism, as ordinarily understood, 
hardly ever connotes it. To take as another example the 
case of a mother devoting herself to the care of her child. 
In bestowing that care, she shows, indeed, a certain dis- 
regard of herself; but yet her service, ordinarily speaking, © 
is quite restricted in its scope. For her solicitude for the 
welfare of the child does not necessarily imply equal solicitude 
on her part for the children of others. There are thus two 
forms of selfishness—one, pure self-love, the instinct to 
secure one’s own good in preference to that of others; and 
the other, the love of self which appears thus in a disguised 
form. Both alike need to be overcome in practising self- 
sacrifice and not the former alone as is too often taken for 
granted. 

This is the reason why Indian moralists, practically with- 
out any exception, postulate that detachment admits of no 
limitation. Genuine unselfishness, they insist, must be based 
on the conviction that al/ is one’s own or that none is so. 
There is a story narrated in the Mahabharata* about a 
philosopher-king of ancient India. With a view to test the 
depth of his philosophic conviction, it is stated here, one of 
the gods, assuming the form of a mortal, appeared in his 
capital; and, on his designedly playing some mischief there, 
he was taken to the royal presence for being punished. The 


ole. aoe. 
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king ordered him to leave his kingdom at once. The dis- 
guised god replied that he would readily obey the royal 
command, but that he wanted to know where the boundaries 
of the kingdom were. This woke the king at once to a 
sense of the monistic truth which he claimed to know; 
and, hanging down his head in shame, he confessed that 
he was wrong in speaking of the limits of his kingdom, 
while actually nothing in the world belonged to him or 
everything in it was his. Either one is selfish or unselfish, 
the Indians say; and no middle course between them is 
possible. The common view that there are degrees of un- 
selfishness is due to a misapprehension, viz., that man may 
be completely selfish. As a matter of fact, however, all 
so-called selfishness is qualified for there will be some con- 
sideration or other inducing him to put some restraint on 
it. It is the measure of this restraint that varies, and the 
ideal of unselfishness signifies the complete overcoming of 
selfishness. Hence the Indian view that partial detachment 
is a contradiction in terms. All exclusion implies preference 
of one’s own self' in some form or other. 

But unselfishness, though of great importance, is not the 
whole of the moral good. It is negative while the moral 
good represents the achievement of some positive purpose. 
It implies benevolence or working for the welfare of others. 
In fact, even partial detachment cannot be cultivated except 
through engaging oneself in appropriate activities. If we 
take this idea of absolute detachment along with what has 
just been stated, viz., that the only means to achieve detach- 
ment, even in a restricted sense, is through work, it follows 
as an obvious corollary that the end to be kept in view is the 
good ot the whole. Any limitation of the sphere of the 
good intended will, to that extent, introduce selfishness. We 
have here the moral good automatically transformed into the 


i This is one important aspect of the teaching of what is known as 
the Maitreyi Brahmana (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, II, iv.). 
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general good. That is the final goal of life which is implicit 
in the common sense view of morality, and whose know- 
ledge is to serve as the general criterion for distinguishing 
the worthy from what is not so in the diverse uses to which 
scientific discoveries may be put. 


III 
If the good of the whole is the end to be finally achieved, 


its pursuit requires as complete a knowledge as possible of 
that whole. It is required not only for acquainting us with 
the circumstances—social and physical—amidst which we 
have to work for the end in question, but also for giving 
us indications as to how it may be attained. It is here—in 
determining the true nature of the whole, that philosophy 
comes in. But thinkers differ widely from one another in ~ 
their conception of it. For instance, while some hold this 
whole to be systematic, others think that it is only 
composite. We cannot obviously discuss here the respective 
merits of all these views. Without questioning therefore 
the logical validity of the other views, we shall take for 
granted for our present purpose, the unity of all being— 
that is, of moral agents as well as of the stage on which 
and the characters amidst whom they act. We shall thus 
be indicating the mission of philosophy according to a 
doctrine which has not only held the field in India ever 
since Vedic times, but has also exercised a profound influ- 
ence in the West, whatever its philosophic status there may 
now be. But the conception of unity itself, as is well known, 
varies considerably; and unless we explain the goal with 
special reference to some one of them, we cannot get a clear 
idea of its mission. There is a view of unity which was held 
by some in ancient India, which appears to explain best 
the conception of universal good; and we shall choose it for 
the purpose of exemplifying the mission of philosophy on 
the principle that, if two or more solutions, are equally 
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permissible, there is no reason why we should not select that 
which is practically better. 

This view, in upholding unity, finds, unlike some other 
monistic views, a place for all variety in the unity. To 
confine our attention to the spiritual element in the universe, 
there is according to it, only one self; but. it functions in 
many centres. The common notion of a plurality of souls 
is due not only to the seen separateness of bodily organisms 
but also to this functional divergence, and the mistaking 
of a temporary focussing of experience for the absolute 
individuality of the experient. But really this individuality 
only represents one of the numerous points where the single 
soul operates. Or, to express the same in a different manner, 
the only soul, or the world-soul as we may term it for 
convenience in referring to it, reveals itself simultaneously 
through the several bodily organisms. A giant banyan tree, 
judged by its secondary trunks standing apart, may appear 
to be many; but it is really one for they all meet at the top, 
the seeming trunks being only roots that grow in the air 
instead of under the ground.* If thus there is only one soul 
to be liberated, the so-called individual jivas, which are but 
partial manifestations of it cannot speak of their final good 
apart from that of all. Further they can only contribute 
towards that good, which will not evidently result until the 
efforts in that direction of all the jivas are successful. All 
of them should strive, but it is for a common end that they 
should do so. 

This unity of purpose, however, is only from the stand- 
point of the final goal of life. In regard to other purposes, 
relating to moral and material welfare, the jivas manifestly 


1 There is nothing novel in this notion of one and the same soul 
being in relation with many bodies for, according to the karma doctrine, 
a single soul is regarded as assuming different bodily frames in different 
births, though the bodies are there conceived as succeeding one another 


‘only in time, and not, as here, as coexisting in space also. 
2 
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differ and their differences are admitted to be real. That 
is, while every person feels, and feels rightly, that he has 
his own specific aims to achieve, that feeling is wrong, if 
entertained towards the final aim of life, because he cannot 
secure it apart from the rest. No man, in this view, is an 
end in himself. But, at the same time, it must be pointed 
out that, as the consequence of describing the final aim as the 
same for all, those divergent activities and purposes of all 
individuals must be governed by, and ultimately oriented 
towards that ideal. Each has his own contribution to make. 
That is the significance of recognising man’s individuality 
beside his unity with the rest. The varying purposes of 
every one thus point to the same final goal. In this two- 
fold aim, man resembles, we may say, a planet which, 
while moving on its own axis also moves in accordance with 
the constitution of the solar system, about the sun as all 
the other planets do. 
IV 

The above view gives us not only the ideal to be attained; 
it also suggests the way to attain it by showing why and 
precisely in what way we lose sight of the final ideal. 
Ordinarily man feels his total otherness from the rest. That 
is, no doubt, true as common experience shows; but it is a 
partial truth and becomes an error when it is taken, as it 
is ordinarily done, for the whole truth, ignoring the 
fact that-he is also at the same time one with the rest. It 
is the ignorance of this important fact, or avidya as Indian 
thinkers term it, that is at the root Of much, if not all, of 
the moral evil of society. ‘Here is the defect to be remedied; 
and the remedy of avidya naturally consists in acquiring 
vidya or knowledge. But one may expect that, with con- 
viction in the unity of reality, conduct will become rightly 
adjusted, and that the moral evil will soon disappear. A 
mere theoretic knowledge of truth, however, will not do. 
Logic by itself, will not lead to right action. For ignorance 
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gives rise to narrow desires (kama), and they, in their turn, 
give rise to selfish activity (karma). Instances are not want- 
ing to show that strong theoretical convictions may co-exist 
with defective conduct.. But it may be asked how much 
dissonance between theoretic belief and practical life at all 
comes to be possible. The answer is that the belief does 
tend to influence life, but that there are obstacles in the way. 
Here we see the need for practical discipline in addition to 
knowing the ultimate truth. This discipline is twofold, and 
we shall now proceed to describe it. 


(1) We have to note, in the first place, that there 
generally are undisciplined impulses in man which, even 
when he is aware of them, assert themselves and prevent 
him from following his convictions. It is on account of 
such assertion of them that we, in actual living, lose sight 
of the truth, although we may have given our intellectual 
assent to it. The elimination of narrow attachment (dsanga) 
or selfish impulses, which manifest themselves in diverse 
forms and in different degrees, is the purpose of one part 
of this practical discipline. Those impulses that are not 
favourable to the cultivation of unselfishness need to be 
systematically curbed; and those that are, as systematically, 
cultivated. There is a kind of narrowness which makes us 
cling to the egoistic self, and it is necessary to overcome it 
before we can profit by any addition to our knowledge. 
This is how philosophy becomes a doctrine of life. The 
need for this moral training has all along been recognised; 
and various institutions such as the family, the school, 
society and the state have, as their aim, the promotion of 
these unselfish activities. If these egoistic impulses are 
brought well under control by proper moral training, 
philosophic truth comes, of itself, to influence life. 


(2) But this moral training or the training of the heart 
will not, by itself, suffice, and it needs to be supplemented 
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by a suitable training of the mind. It consists in meditation 
upon the ultimate truth until its impression on our mind 
becomes as deep and indelible as the impression of the 
difference of one man from others has been, as a result of 
long belief. The necessity for this part of the training arises 
as follows: our belief in the reality of diversity, as such, is 
the result of direct experience and is therefore immediate. 
The effect of this belief is to rule out as impossible its under- 
lying unity even though reason may point to it. So an 
equally immediate apprehension of that unity becomes 
necessary to remove it. If variety, in the sole reality of 
which we almost instinctively believe, is not to delude us, 
we must see the unity characterising it, not merely know 
it. Seeing is believing. A mere reasoned conviction is-not 
enough, though it is necessary to give us the mark, as it 
were, at which to shoot. The meditation on the ultimate 
truth required for reaching this result, unlike the acquisition 
of a theoretical knowledge of it, needs the assistance of 
moral training. Without it, the mind will have neither 
sustained interest in the Truth, nor sufficient strength of 
will to concentrate on it. Similarly, the development of 
our character depends on the deepening of our conviction 
in the ultimate truth. It is when these two kinds of dis- 
cipline proceed alongside of each other, and when both ripen 
that we shall have an intuition of Truth, such as will influ- 
ence life always and necessarily. 

Thus the aim of philosophy, on the theoretical side, is 
the removal of ignorance relating to the nature of the final 
goal of life; and, on the practical side, it is determining the 
means to overcome narrowness. These two aims are 
described as the removal of avidya and the overcoming 
of dsanga; and it is these two purposes that have governed 
philosophic endeavour in India from the very beginning. 
Thus, if science discovers truths that are potentially bene- 
ficent, the realisation of their benefit by mankind is depend- 
ent upon a regular course of training in unselfishness. 
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V 


But what is the nature of the life which a person who 
successfully undergoes this training will lead? It will, 
broadly speaking, be characterised by two features. In the 
first place, it will be entirely free from the tyranny of the 
-egoistic self. It saves him from the feverish activity for 
gratifying desires, which can never be fully gratified. In 
fact, freedom from selfishness means freedom from all evil. 
Secondly it will be characterised by love for others—love 
for them, not as equals but as essentially one with oneself—a 
conviction which results not in mere sympathetic love for 
them, but in the same kind of love that one instinctively 
has for oneself. 

But when we remember that the person in question has 
realised his identity with all, this stage of life, notwith- — 
standing its elevated character, will be felt by him as 
defective. For such a person cannot ignore that so many 
about him are still involved in life’s struggles. And this 
irksome feeling is sure to urge him towards working, so 
far as it lies in his power, for the same freedom for them 
also. No doubt, he does similar work in the earlier stages 
of the training too, but it would be in the nature of conscious 
strife. Here it becomes by virtue of his complete unselfish- 
ness and the love he bears to them, quite spontaneous. We 
have here the magnanimous example of Buddha, who, after 
gaining enlightenment and freedom for himself, strove to 
spread that enlightenment among others and secure for them 
the same freedom. This example is crystallised in the ideal 
of the Boddhisattva in Buddhism and in the allied ideal of 
the Jivanmukta in several of the Hindu systems like the 
Vedanta. This work for others constitutes another import- 
ant feature of the life of a person who has successfully 
followed the discipline as described above. It is when the 
need for such work by jivanmuktas also ceases that the ideal 
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of universal good may be said to have been attained. Till 
then it remains but an aim. 


VI 


We have all along assumed that the ideals of individual 
perfection and of universal good in the described sense, are 
attainable and that the constitution of the world is such as 
to aid their attainment. But actually while Indian thinkers 
regard the former as attainable, their opinion is divided in 
respect of the latter, and it is only some who hold that it 
can be actualised. Since it may be said that there is no 
complete warrant for the assumption that either is at all 
realisable and that the world, as a whole, may be altogether 
indifferent to our efforts in that regard, we may, for the 
sake of argument, give up the assumption and see what |» 
the result will be. Even thus, it will be seen that the above 
ideals will retain much of their value; and that is enough 
for us, who are concerned to indicate that philosophy has a 
high mission to carry out. The attainment of such a goal, 
even if it can be attained, is a far off event and cannot 
therefore have much practical bearing on our present conduct. 
The interest in it, so far, is mostly speculative. All that 
matters is progress in the right direction, i.e., a direction 
such as would culminate in the goal, if it were attainable. 
Besides, in all such matters, it is not so much the end as 
the means that are important. In fact, the end to be 
attained here is not different from the means, the one, as 
' Sarnkara observes, being the other perfected and stabilised.’ 
It is this final stabilisation that is. problematic; but there 
can be no doubt that it may be approached as near as we 
want, so that the distinction becomes purely a theoretical 
one. In other words, the ideals of individual perfection and 
universal good can serve as regulative principles in the 


1 See com. on Gita, 
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conduct of life; and that is, after all, what all ideals are 
expected to do. 

It may be asked what these positive results are. In the 
first place, as already pointed out, it frees man, through dis- 
interested work for others, from the tyranny of the egoistic 
self which works havoc on others and ourselves, more perhaps 
when we are unconscious of it than when we are. ‘That 
is, it helps our self-development on the ethical level. In 
the second place, it engenders genuine love for others which, 
when we remember that incessant activity is what is en- 
joined here, necessarily issues in work for the good of others. 
Similarly, it also signifies scope for self-development, through 
the pursuit of the other higher values of. life, like Truth 
and Beauty, since it means both time and inclination to do 
so. It may appear that these ends may themselves be 
regarded as ideals. They may, but each will then signify © 
only a partial development of personality. ‘They require 
unification, if their significance is to become clear and con- 
sistent. It is for such a purpose or unification of these dis- 
parate ideals of life accepted by most, if not by all, that 
the ideals of individual perfection and universal good have 
been formulated in India. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DUTY 


Tue problem of duty is a very complicated one; and all 
that I propose to do now is to consider one aspect of it, 
viz., whether duty is a means to the attainment of an end 
or is an end in itself. We know that each of these views 
has been held by some philosopher or other both in India 
and in Europe. In Western philosophy, for example, the 
latter view is conspicuously associated with the name of 
Kant while the former is advocated by many eminent thinkers 
like Butler and Green. The general tendency now is to 
prefer the first theory, viz., that duty is a means to an end, 
in spite of the diversity of views that prevails regarding 
the nature of that end. It seems to me that the second theory 
is much nearer the truth and that, with a slight reinter- 
pretation of it in the light of the first, it can be taken to 
give us the exact truth in regard to that aspect of duty with 
which we are now concerned. My purpose in this paper is 
to indicate what this reinterpretation is. I shall start with 
a brief examination of the nature of duty according to this 
theory, selecting Kant’s formulation as typical of it; but 
neither in examining it nor in finding out the kind of 
emendation it requires, shall I invoke the support of any 
metaphysical doctrine. In fact, my present aim is to see 
whether a fairly satisfactory solution of our problem can- 
not be reached on purely empirical grounds and without 
making Ethics a mere pendant to Metaphysics. 

Kant holds that for a deed to acquire moral worth, it 
should not be done from inclination; and he means by this, 
as he explains it later in his Fundamental Principles, that 
the action should not be regarded by the agent as a means 
to anything else. The categorical imperative, he writes, is 
that which represents an action as necessary of itself with- 
out reference to another end. It seems perfectly right to 
hold that morality should not have anything to do with 
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inclination, for to act from inclination is to act for the sake 
of one’s own pleasure and therefore to adopt the criterion 
of crude hedonism. We need not discuss here the sound- 
ness of the hedonistic doctrine as a whole; it is sufficient 
to observe that, even if it be right, egoistic hedonism is un- 
tenable, whether we take its aim to be the immediate 
satisfaction of desire or the attainment of the happiness of 
oneself considered as a whole. The only consistent hedon- 
ism, if a consistent form of it can be thought of at all, is 
universalistic; and this we shall presently consider. But the 
elimination of inclination gives us only the negative side 
of a moral deed, and it seems that, being a variety of willed 
action, it must have a positive purpose as recognised by the 
advocates of the other theory. The chief reason for this is 
that it is wrong psychology to say that we can will to act 
without any purpose whatsoever in view. We are not at 
present concerned with the question whether the purpose 
sought should be the agent’s own or of others.* But it A 
clear that there should be some purpose, for no deliberate \ 
action is conceivable without the previous consciousness of | 
an end, however vague or incomplete it may be. In the 
absence of such consciousness, there may be instinctive move- 
ments but no willed action. Sarthkara, in his commentary 
om the Gita, observes that the performance of duty involves 
trouble; and that, if it did not lead to a desirable result, 
the moral life would be reduced to a form of meaningless 
drudgery. That is, to sacrifice inclination for the sake of 
duty is to sacrifice pleasure which is a form of value; and 
to do so without having another value in prospect is in- 
conceivable in the case of any rational being. It is well 
known that Kant himself, though inconsistently as it is 
ordinarily believed, appeals to results in his later treatment 


1 Pararthamapt prayojanam: 'This is Abhinava’s view. See SDS. p. 70 
‘(Anandasrama Ed). 
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of the subject, according to which we should seek, in doing 
our duty, to promote the happiness of others. So we must 
admit with the thinkers of the other school, that moral 
action also has a positive end in view. 

Since, according to what has just been stated, the happi- 
ness of the agent cannot by itself serve as the aim of duty, 
it may be thought that it will do so along with the happiness 
or well-being of others. That is to say, if egoistic hedonism 
is rejected, the universalistic form of it may take its place. 
But this form of hedonism, although free from the defects 
of the other, is not without its own difficulties. I shall 
refer to one of them here, whose avoidance the author of 
the Gita seems to have had particularly in view in formulat- 
ing the unique doctrine of niskama-karma, viz., that one’s 
own interests and those of others cannot always be satis- 
factorily reconciled. To ask a person to work for the happi- 
ness of others, while not sacrificing his own, is a counsel of 
perfection. It may not be very difficult to follow this counsel, 
so long as the same line of conduct serves to promote the 
interests of both; and it may therefore appear quite feasible 
to bring them into harmony with each other. But on_ 
occasions when the two interests happen to collide, it becomes 
impossible to adjust their rival claims; and either one’s own 
interests or those of others will be preferred according to 
the personal disposition of the agent. It is with the object 
of removing the very possibility of such collision that the 
Gita, while it recommends strict adherence to the doing of 
duty, insists that it should be done without any thought 
whatsoever of the end or ends with os it may usually 
be associated. | 

If egoistic as well as universalistic hedonism be thus ruled 
out, the only alternative that remains to be put forward 
as the positive aim of duty is disinterested altruism. Duty 
would, in that case, be directed solely to secure the welfare 
of others, neither that of the agent alone nor that of him 
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and of others as well. But altruistic activity, it seems, though 
it is most certainly laudable, cannot as such possess moral 
worth. Let us assume that we do a deed deliberately for 
the sake of making others happy and without the least 
thought of advantage to ourselves. But what guarantee is 
there that it will accomplish its object, since the securing 
of happiness for others does not depend on ourselves alone? 
Several other factors have to contribute towards it, and these 
factors may not all be under our control. No doubt, we 
often succeed in helping others. But it is equally indubit- 
able that, with the best of efforts, we as often fail to do so. 
When, therefore, the end sought, viz., others’ happiness is 
not brought about, altruistic acts would not, on this view, 
be moral and the altruistic aim would consequently cease 
to be their distinguishing mark. Moreover, a wrong act 
may chance to bring about beneficial consequences to others, 
unforeseen and perhaps undesired by the agent; but it does 
not thereby come to possess moral worth. To refer to the 
example, cited in this connection from Dr Johnson: if one 
flings a half-crown to a beggar with intention to injure him, 
and he picks it up and buys food with it, the effect produced 
is certainly beneficial but the action is nevertheless very 
wrong. If we may leave out of consideration the consequ- 
ences 1m some cases in determining what duty is, we may 
as well drop them altogether and accept Kant’s view that 
purpose is foreign to dutiful conduct. If we say that it is 
the motive of the agent in- doing the act that really counts, 
not its actual consequences, and that it is therefore suffici- 
ent if he sincerely aim at others’ welfare in what he does, 
we are again giving up the altruistic end as the criterion 
and substituting for it some kind of merit or excellence 
pertaining to the agent. Hence we cannot accept even dis- 
interested altruism as constituting the true moral aim. It 
is, however, necessary to add—and I would like to lay the 
‘fullest emphasis on it—that in saying this, I am not exclud- 
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ing altruistic deeds from the sphere of duty. On the other 
hand, they are, as we shall see, the essential content or 
subject-matter of duty. All that I mean is that the altruistic 
end cannot be the purpose of duty. It is clear from what 
has been stated so far that, if it is necessary to resort to the 
category of purpose to explain duty, that purpose must be 
non-hedonistic.1 What can it be? 

A little digression is necessary before we can answer this 
question. It is admitted that moral behaviour is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man; and self-consciousness also 
seems to be equally a special endowment of his. This sug- 
gests that man’s ethical activity may be intimately connected 
with this special endowment, and that it may be possible 
to deduce the aim of one by considering the nature of the 
other. We shall therefore try to find out what the signific- 
ance of self-consciousness is, so far as human conduct is 
concerned. Self-consciousness means the explicit awareness 
of one’s own self. But such awareness of it necessarily 
involves the simultaneous discernment of the not-self also, 
so that the two should always be understood to be known as 
inseparably related to each other. The content of the not- 
self varies very considerably according to the circumstances 
in which self-consciousness takes place. It does not always 
represent a thing that is commonly regarded as other than 
one’s self; it may also stand for part of what is not so 
regarded. ‘Thus it is one’s own body that is presented as 
the not-self when, for some reason, a person feels disgusted 
with it and wishes he could get rid of it. But, so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, the not-self is always to 
be construed as referring to other men as distinguished -from 
ourselves. It is not, however, the bare self that is given 
as related to others in self-consciousness. It always appears 
there as characterised by some feature or other. To restrict 
our attention again to features that are relevant to our pre- 


1 i.e, non-utilitarian. 
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sent purpose of examining the moral attitude, which is 
essentially conative, we become aware, through self-conscious- 
ness, of our desires,—our likes and dislikes by which we are 
actuated—and the pleasure and pain we usually associate 
with them. A necessary corollary from this is that we think 
of others also as characterised similarly—that they also like 
us are ordinarily guided in their actions by the ideas of 
pleasure and pain. We instinctively seek our pleasure and 
avoid our pain, and we therefore presume that others also 
do the same. ‘This capacity, which we possess of entering 
into the experience of others through our own, brings home 
to us the desirability also of securing their pleasure and 
avoiding their pain. It is on this implication of self- 
consciousness that the celebrated golden rule is based, viz., 
that we should do to others as we would like to be done 
unto by them. The same is also the significance of the 
famous Upanisadic teaching that the self is the dearest 
of all, according to the interpretation which Buddha is stated 
to have put upon it. It is related that when Buddha visited 
Kosala, the king and queen of that province, repeated to 
him this teaching, drawing from it the incorrect conclusion 
that none can be so dear to any person as himself. Buddha 
did not tell them directly that they were wrong, but merely 
added his own comment upon the teaching that since to 
each man his self is most dear, no one should do any harm 
to another. 

This consciousness of fellowship may, and often does, 
give rise to an inner conflict, for we are not impelled by 
inclination to seek others’ good to the same extent to which 
we are to seek our own. The desirability of doing so is, 
no doubt, clear to us thanks to our self-conscious nature, but 
to think an act desirable is by no means the same as to 
desire to do it. But yet the fact remains that we cannot 
plead ignorance as an excuse, if we do not act in the manner 
‘in which it appears we should, and prefer our own interests 
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to those of others. We shall also have to admit in that 
case, at all events to ourselves, that there is a gap between 
our thought and our action. In other words, failure to obey 
the promptings of selfconsciousness results in an inner con- 
tradiction which, as we are constituted, does not admit of 
being dismissed from our mind. This contradiction implies 
our double nature—one that judges what is desirable to do 
and the other that somehow resists the doing of it. Our 
single self accordingly appears as parted into two, and it is 
clear from the inner harmony or satisfaction that results 
from responding to its call that the former self is higher 
than the latter. We may describe it as the ideal self, inas- 
much as it exists only in thought and is yet to be realised. 
No doubt, we do not always feel our self thus bifurcated; 
but there often arise occasions when, as a result of conflict- 
ing interests, we feel two elements within us which are 
more or less opposed to each other. We know that we 
should act in a certain manner; but owing to our being 
what we are by virtue of our congenital disposition and our 
moral upbringing, we cannot do so. As an old Sanskrit 
stanza has it, ‘Man knows dharma, but he does not practise © 
it; and he knows adharma, but does not desist from it’— 
which reminds one of St Paul’s saying “The good that I 
would, I do not; the evil that I would not, that I do’. The 
reason for this contrast lies in a weakness of the flesh or, 
to state the same more specifically, a remissness of the will. 
Now the view I like to maintain is that the moral aim is 
the rectification of this or the transformation of an unres- 
ponsive will into a responsive one; and the significance of 
duty is that it is conducive to it.- I should add that there 
is nothing new about this view. It is precisely the one 
that is intended by the several Indian schools of philosophy 
when they put forward sattva-fuddhi as the aim of nitya- 
karma. It is also included in the ideal of perfection as put 
forward by Kant in his later treatment of the subject. 
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I have to explain what exactly is meant by this rectific- 
ation or transformation of the will; but before I do so, I 
like to say a few words about the ideal self to which I have 
alluded. I am not suggesting by this expression any self 
in the metaphysical sense, for I postulate it on the basis of 
the experienced fact of self-consciousness and not on that of 
any theory about the nature of the universe. All that I 
mean by it is the higher of the two selves, in the sense 
attached to it above, which each one of us feels on all 
occasions of moral tension. ‘This self is not to be thought 
of as constant in its character for, being part of our total 
self, it is, as already pointed out, so bound up with its idea 
of other selves that every change in that idea necessarily 
means a change in its conception of itself. So it is relative 
and not absolute as the self in any metaphysical sense is likely 
to be. For the same reason, viz., that it cannot be thought of 
as apart from its social environment, its promptings should © 
not be regarded as, in any way, capricious or dependent 
upon subjective idiosyncrasies. They are determined by the 
nature of that social environment. But this does not mean 
that all individuality is excluded from it. To regard the 
self as merely social would be to reduce morality to a 
stereotyped form of behaviour. The very fact that there 
is what’ is called ‘creative’ or ‘open’ morality shows that 
there is in every one, something unique and personal to 
him, especially in the case of the better men of the com- 
munity to whom much of moral progress is due. In fact, 
their glory lies not so much in their conformity to the moral 
conventions of their community as in their divergence from 
them; and we have this fact strikingly illustrated in our own 
generation in Mahatma Gandhi who, on account of his 
exceptionally sensitive nature in this respect, is transform- 
ing the ethical outlook of a whole nation. Such a gift, of 
course, is far from common, average men being moulded 
‘mostly by the influences of their social surroundings. Yet 
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there will be in every individual his own inner light which, 
however dim usually, may brighten when new and un- 
expected situations arise and guide him aright. It marks 
the stage of development which the individual, as a moral 
being, has reached and therefore varies more or less from 
one person to another. But I am not taking into consider- 
ation in this paper the bearing of this individual aspect on 
our problem, and am looking upon the self as chiefly social. 

To go back now to the meaning of rectification of the 
will. It signifies much more than ceasing to follow a life 
of inclination. Its method is based upon the principle that 
the moral life is essentially a life of activity. Its most 
important implication therefore is that moral slothfulness 
should be shaken off entirely. Next it means that the 
activity for which the moral life stands should be exercised 
in two directions: In the first place it should be utilised 
in eradicating whatever narrow impulses are found in us. 
But to stop at that would make the ethical aim purely 
negative. There is, indeed, an element of negation in the 
moral life, but that does not represent its final aim. It only 
forms one aspect of it—the one that is sometimes character- 
ised as ‘the dying life’. It has a positive purpose’ also, to 
attain which the activity in question is to be exercised in 
another direction, viz., the one indicated by the ideal self, 
till obedience to its promptings becomes quite habitual. 
These two’ aims, however, are closely allied, for the eradic- 
ation of lower impulses, generally speaking, is effected by 
helping the growth of the higher ones in their place; and 
it is only for the sake of pointing out clearly the nature of 


1 This purpose may be presented as self-realisation, according 
to the conception of the self in any stage. The negative aim is 
sattva-suddhi. This does not contradict the statement that the two 
aims go together, for whatever be the aim, prudence, benevolence or 
self-realisation, it is positivee One of these aims will always be there. 
So the negative aim is constant; the positive aim alone shifts. 
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the training, that I have separated them. If we remember 
that what the will lacks is the resolve not to disregard the 
interests of others, it becomes clear that its rectification can 
be accomplished only through the doing of altruistic deeds.’ 
Continuous and systematic devotion to them—necessarily 
under outside social control in the beginning—will strengthen 
the will and enable it finally to determine rightly and by 
itself its attitude towards others. These altruistic deeds do 
not however, for the reason already stated, come to be called 
duties by securing others’ well-being which is their intended 
result, but by the rectification of the will which they bring 
about. We leave the former result to circumstances, our 
responsibility terminating with putting forth our best efforts 
in the doing of those deeds. They are likely to issue in the 
good of others, but even if they fail to do so, they are 
sure to have their effect on the agent’s will. How it comes 
to be so, I shall explain presently. Meanwhile, it is clear 
from what has been stated so far that adopting the trans- 
formation of the will as the aim of duty in preference to 
other ends does not in any way mean the ignoring of the 
social environment or of our obligations to it. This aim 
may involve self-renunciation, but self-renunciation need not 
necessarily mean world-renunciation. | 

It may be said that we are not conscious of any such aim 
as rectifying the will in doing our duty. All that we feel, 
according to the theory we are considering, is that we do 
it because it is right. That is, no doubt, so.. The reason 
for not being conscious of it is twofold: In the first place, 
this aim is one and the same in all duties and it is not there- 
fore felt explicitly in doing them, as shifting purposes are 
in other forms of voluntary action. More important than 
this is the fact that the result we have in view is not external 
to duty—something that occurs after the doing of the deed. 

' Hence the content of morality can be deduced from the moral 


mandate ‘Be true to thy higher self’, 
3 
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Given the deed, the result also is given, so that to do it 
because it is right is the same as to do it for this result. 
So intimate is the connection between them. In fact, the 
two are but different aspects of the same. Other results 
like the happiness of others, which altruistic acts signify, 
lie beyond the acts and therefore may or may not follow. 
In all actions, these two kinds of results may be distinguished. 
An old Indian writer who dwells on this distinction 
illustrates it by the instance of ploughing, which necessarily 
results in the preparation of the soil for sowing, while’ its 
other objects such as gathering in the ripened grain may 
or may not be realised, because they presuppose the co- 
operation of other factors like rain, the quality of the seed 
and so forth. The same is the case here also. It is impossible 
to think of any duty whose conscientious performance does 
not make some contribution, however small, towards the 
rectification of the will. The prize is in the process. Even 
the setting about to perform a duty méans a right adjustment 
of the will, so that to act in a dutiful manner is to have 
already attained the aim in some measure. Here is con- 
sequently a feature common to all duties, and it may there- 
fore be taken as its essential mark. . With this compass in 
hand, as Kant would say, we can well distinguish what is 
a duty from what is not. Nothing else characterises it in 
the same unfailing manner; and there is no other end, 
whether hedonistic or utilitarian, whose pursuit we do not, 
in some circumstance or other, judge to be wrong. __ 
Moral deeds thus fulfil a purpose, and that purpose is the 
agent’s. It is not, however, a purpose which appeals to 
narrow self-love, but one that appeals or should appeal to 
us as spiritual or self-conscious beings. That is to say, pur- 
pose is of two kinds; and, if we may judge from the 
character of the two selves to which they respectively appeal, 
one of them should be higher than the other. There is also 
Samkara’s authority for making such a distinction. In his 
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commentary on the Gita to which I have already referred, 
he observes that yielding to natural impulses also has its own 
satisfaction, but that it is short-lived and will, sooner or 
later, be followed by a feeling of self-frustration, while therc 
is no such feeling in the case of performing duty. ‘That is, 
the performance of duty yields lasting and unalloyed satis- 
faction.’ In this it is unique, and resembles the creation of 
a beautiful thing or the contemplation of art. We may 
say then that, like a thing of beauty, an act of duty also 
is a joy for ever. If we admit that aesthetic pleasure is 
different in kind from ordinary pleasure because the one 
_ cannot be expressed in terms of the other, we should admit 
that the satisfaction accompanying the pursuit of the moral 
ideal also differs in kind from the satisfaction derived from 
the pursuit of common desires. This recognition of two 
kinds of orders of good—one which involves narrow self- 
love in some form or other, and the other which is free from 
it and may therefore be described as a pure value, it seems, 
will help us to solve many an ethical riddle. For example, 
it furnishes one answer to the objection ordinarily raised 
against Kant that he regards it as a duty to promote happi- 
ness in others while he condemns the same as morally wrong 
to promote in oneself.2 The criticism assumes that the 
two ends of perfection and happiness are exactly on the 
same footing and that where one is suitable the other also 
must be. But they are not so, the end of perfection, which 


1 Note that this satisfaction is merely the index of the quality of the 
pursuit. It is not to be taken as what is aimed at. It is got im morality, 
not by it. 

2 Kant himself says that no one can directly gain in moral worth by 
the action of another and therefore the ideal of perfection is not possible 
in respect of others. The point of this answer is not pertinent here. 
Hence the other explanation. Note that there is a difference between 
the two. Kant’s answer allows the question and replies to it, our 
answer objects to the objection itself. 
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is analogous to our ‘rectification of the will’, being of a 
higher order than the end of happiness. 

I have hitherto used the word ‘good’ once or twice, but 
only in its popular sense. Now that we have come to dis- 
tinguish between two kinds of advantage which man may 
pursue in his conative life, we may utilise it as an ethical 
term to signify the higher of the two, viz., self-betterment, 
as we may briefly refer to it. That is the only ‘moral good’. 
The lower of the two advantages which is hedonistic or 
utilitarian, may also be described as a good, but we shall 
then have to distinguish it from the other by calling it the 
‘non-moral good’. In other words, duty is the only kind of 
moral deed." In explaining the significance of duty, we resort 
to the conception of the moral good giving up that of the 
non-moral, [and do] not adopt Kant’s principle of excluding 
the end altogether. The conflict is not, really speaking, 
between duty and end or purpose in general, but between 
two orders of end. The essence of the moral deed consists 
just in this choosing of the higher in preference to the lower; 
and the moral worth of life, in making the choice once for 
all and adhering to it throughout. So we must understand: 
disinterestedness, which is frequently used in characterising 
duty, as abstracting from all hedonistic or economic ends 
and not all ends whatsoever. Hence the principle of ‘duty 
clear of consequence’, beloved of poets and preachers, is only 
a rhetorical way of expressing this fact of excluding altogether 
the lower set of aims and not all. In denying the result 
wholly, Kant and those of his way of thinking are indulg- 
ing in a false abstraction, for duty cannot thus be separated 


1 Because it is the only means of achieving the moral good. Rather, 
all deeds that serve this purpose become duties. So duty is not a 
species of moral deed, but identical with it. The Gita goes a step 
further and contemplates the possibility of equating all conative activity 
with duty in this sense, Still others are inclined to regard even 
unconscious activity so. cf. dtmd tuam Girijad matir ityadi. 


: 
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from its result which, as we have pointed out, is included 
in the moral act itself. The reinterpretation of their view, 
referred to earlier, consists in laying proper emphasis on this 
aspect of duty. The other school, while right in holding 
that duty, like all willed action, must have an end, errs in 
conceiving of that end as external to it. | 

There is one other question to which a passing reference 
is necessary before closing. I have stated that the concept- 
ion of the higher self is not metaphysical, and that it changes 
according to the changes in one’s ideals and those of the 
society to which one belongs. Hence the moral ideal be- 
~ comes unstable. But it should be added that, owing to the 
fact that variations in it take place only very gradually, the 
ideal is for all practical purposes quite determinate, so far 
as any society and any particular stage in its moral evolution 
are concerned. So long as we rest on purely empirical 
considerations, this is all that can be determined. That 
seems to be the peculiarity of all ideals. When a person 
stands on the height which he once aspired to reach, he ‘is 
sure to glimpse a height that is still higher. If a finally 
stable moral ideal is required, it can be found only by 
affiliating Ethics to some school of Metaphysics. But for 
neither understanding the significance of the moral idea nor 
for securing its proper influence on life,. belief in a perman- 
ent ideal appears necessary. In practical life we are con- 
cerned with the present or the near future, understanding 
that expression in a wide enough sense, and not with 
eternity. Yet there is one assumption running through this 
paper that there is moral progress on the whole although, 
since all changes are not necessarily for the better, it may 
not be continuous. Whatever set-back to it there may be 
will, it is presumed, sooner or later be redressed. If no 
such necessary progress were implied, insistence on the worth 
of duty would be meaningless. I admit I have said nothing 
to support this. Even assuming that we can show that the 
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course of human evolution thus far has meant progress, 
there is no warrant that there will not be a reaction against 
it hereafter and a gradual lapse into primitive conditions. 
Here is a point for: acting on faith and without definite 
knowledge. We cannot but do so, as long as we are self- 
conscious beings and do not possess angelic wisdom. If it 
be said that faith is impossible in the absence of knowledge, 
the only reply is that we have to act as if we knew. We 
may adduce a parallel here. As finite beings, we. could 
never know the validity of any universal law, but still we 
act as if we did. For instance, we take for granted that 
the sun will rise tomorrow as he has done so far; but there 
is no absolute guarantee that he will. As the uniformity 
of nature may fail, our self-conscious nature also may play 
us false. If it does, man’s consolation will be that he has 
been true to the highest humanity that is in him. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


RELIGION, to judge from all it claims to be, should put an, 
end to every form of hate; but unfortunately in practice it 
not only does not eliminate hate in other spheres of life but- 
itself becomes an additional means of engendering it. The 
histories of nations—both Eastern and Western—provide so 
many instances of this strange irony of militant faiths that 
we need not stop to illustrate it. Sathkara who calls our 
attention pointedly in one of his works to religious intoler- 
ance ascribes it to the character of the doctrines which 
particular religions teach.’ Intolerance in the field of religion, / 
as in other fields, is eventually due to the self-love which / 
characterises man; and it may therefore appear wrong to 
blame religion for it. Samkara does not deny this. He 
only means that by the kind of truth for which it stands, 
a religion may lend a helping hand to it. There is no 
religion indeed which does not inculcate love for others as 
a duty, even though they be our enemies. But, according 
to Sathkara, it will not do for any religion to stop at pre- 
senting the necessity for toleration as one truth along with 
other truths of religion; it must also see that there is noth- 
ing in what it teaches which makes for intolerance even 
indirectly. That is, it must so transform the substance of 
its teaching that toleration flows from it quite naturally, 
and that it comes to be viewed as a living expression of the 
fwhole of that teaching. That, for Sathkara, is an important 
“test of true religion; and he draws from it a support for 
his own monistic creed which by asserting the unity of all 
that is, strikes at the very root of the source of intolerance, 
viz., distinction. It is not, of course, meant that belief in 
a monistic doctrine necessarily prevents a man from quar- 
relling with his neighbour; but, at the same time, it is clear 
that it does supply a fresh basis for the tolerant spirit which 


1 Com. on Gaudapiada’s Karikd, iii. 17. 
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is firmer than any furnished by non-monistic creeds. To 
indulge in intolerance in any form would, for a believer in 
‘monism, be tantamount to disown his belief in its essence. 
Even when confronted with opposition from others, he is 
therefore less likely to grow impatient for, according to his 
belief, they are not really ‘others’ at all. No sane or sober 
man, as Samkara adds, will ever find fault with his own 
hands and feet. In fact any opposition that may manifest 
itself between one part and another of what is regarded 
as an integral whole, ceases to appear as opposition at all. 
‘If a person bites his tongue with his teeth, whom can he 
blame for the resulting pain?’ While such a conception of 
religion has undoubtedly its appeal to some, it cannot be 
said to carry conviction to all, for it is too much to expect 
that monism will ever become the universal creed. The 
history of Indian thought itself shows that such unanimity 
is unattainable. But if religious toleration is still within the 
bounds of possibility, it should be sought in other ways. 
To a modern mind it may appear that the surest way to 
secure it is to realise how extremely uncertain is the know- 
ledge we can have regarding the object of religious quest. 
By the nature of the case, it lies beyond common human 
experience and the consequent uncertainty of our knowledge 
f it is the best reason why we should be tolerant of other’s 
os about the same. That is, this view holds that as 
there is no ‘positive truth in religion, one creed is as good 
As another. Such a motive for cultivating toleration may be 
very laudable on account of the intellectual honesty which 
it signifies; but it cannot be described as religious toleration. 
It is toleration really because there is nothing to be intolerant 
“about and implies that those that sincerely believe they are 
Bic “possession of positive religious truth, may not be tolerant. 
ac may be another basis for toleration. We may grant 
‘certainty to religious truth but we may conceive of religion 
as what exclusively concerns the individual and that it has 
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no place in spheres of life common to many. Religion, 
being thus purely a private possession, others should not 
interfere with it. This may serve as an effective means of 
promoting toleration; but it does so by dwarfing the function 
of religion. It may be granted that religion has aspects’ 
with which the individual alone is concerned; but it would | 
not be right to say that it is just so much; the whole of\ 
institutional, which forms a part of all established creeds, 
would thereby be put out of court. Views like these are 
inconsistent with religion as commonly understood. There 
are other ways of securing toleration in which religion is 
neither extirpated nor its scope unduly restricted. Two such 
ways are known to Hinduism:  _, 

According to one of them, the truth of religion is too 
complex to be revealed through any single religion and too 
subtle to be assimilated by any one, except by slow stages. 
Particular religions communicate particular aspects of it. 
Every religion is thus only partially true, but there is none 
that does not bring to relief some necessary side of the 
religious truth. ‘The only beliefs that do not answer to 
this description are those like the materialism of the Carvaka 
which is without any spiritual appeal whatsoever. They are 
not really creeds at all but are merely the result of reaction 
against some over-emphasis or other found in the constructive 
creeds that were prevalent at the time of their first emerg- 
ence. The several religions which together give expression 
to the whole religious truth may, according to the character 
of the truth they reveal, be arranged in an ascending scale. 
Each religion in this hierarchy is adapted to a particular type 
of men and those that have reached a certain stage in it, 
it is assumed, have in some form already passed through 
and profited by the discipline of all the preceding stages. 
The fitness of any one for any particular stage in this graded 
scheme arises when the one next below it has been found 
unsatisfying. But we should guard ourselves against sup- 
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posing that, according to the present view, the earlier stage 
contains only a working hypothesis which is given up at 
the next. Each religion, on the other hand, is here con- 
ceived as having its own truth; only it is not full and final. 
This view concedes absolute validity to no religion. The 
various religions do indeed claim to reveal the religious truth 
in its completeness; but, if we exclude their distinctive con- 
tribution to the sum total of that truth, the rest is really 
accidental or extra-religious. The inclusion of these extra- 
religious elements in any particular religion is to be account- 
ed for by the moral and intellectual level of those for whom 
the truth they enfold is meant. They may be likened to 
the scaffolding that is seen by the side of a building that is 
still incomplete. Religions may differ greatly in these 
elements; but the important point to realise in this view is 
that there is no discordance among them in respect of those 
elements that are essential. They are, on the other hand, 
complementaries and mutually imply. one another. All 
intolerance is the outcome of ignoring this deeper coherence 
and insisting upon the truth and indispensableness of the 


divergent elements. While the adherents of a religion err 


by defending what is accidental to it, its critics err no less 
by supposing that when they have refuted it, they have 
proved the falsity of that religion in its entirety. The result 
is the familiar spectacle of warring creeds—each irreverently 
denying the rest. In this conflict of creeds, both sides forget 
that no religion is entirely wrong as there is none which 
is entirely right. Every religion undoubtedly has its limit- 
ations but they are made good by the others. With such a 
unifying or synthetic conception of religions, their adherents 
-may live in mutual amity. They may fraternise together 
in spiritual thoughts, because they all alike are actuated by 
the desire to reach the same goal, or to state the same 
otherwise they are pilgrims bound for the same shrine in 
the end. Nor is there any justification in such a view for 
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those that have advanced farther on the path to look with 
disdain upon the others that are still behind or to despise 
the faiths in which they for the time find their haven of 
repose. Rather it becomes the bounden duty of the more 
enlighténed to encourage the others and to desist, as the 
Gita says (iii. 29), from disturbing them in their beliefs by 

disclosing to them the inadequacy of their beliefs or by 
thrusting upon them truths for which they are not yet ripe. 
It is on this principle of regarding each doctrine as a step 
towards the highest and final philosophic truth that Vijnana- 
Bhiksu for instance, as Max Muller long ago observed,* 
reconciles the several Indian systems. It is the idea under- 
lying the Hindu view of adhzkara or fitness. 

The above view, as we have pointed out, arranges religions 
in an ascending scale according to their inner meaning; yet 
there is nothing in it, strictly speaking, which need imply | 
that one religion is superior. to another. If all of them 
are necessary for the whole religious truth they must all be 
equally important. But it is apt to be so mistaken. Even 
the possibility of such a mistake is avoided in the other mode 
of reconciling religions known to Hinduism. It regards all 
religions to be valid equally and in the same sense, there 
being no reason for questioning the authority of any of 
them or for preferring one among them to another. Each 
inculcates a definite truth seen and promulgated by a teacher 
believed to have been divinely inspired and each has its own 

“Apiritual solace to afford. Hence it does not matter which 
religion a person follows, the result he attains is the same. 
hey may seem to point in diverse directions, but the 
directions lead to the one goal of securing for man the highest 
urusartha or self-knowledge and salvation. It means that 
the mansion of religious truth has many approaches. All of 
them aim at ‘healing the soul and making it whole’; and this 
common aim serves as a bond of union among them all. 


1 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
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Even the beliefs of primitive races are not without vague 
glimpses of this ultimate religious truth; but it appears fully 
articulated in all established religions alike. The differences 
between one religion and another are, as in the previous 
view, explained as non-essential. But they are not repre- 
sented here as marking the mental and moral standards 
reached by their respective adherents; they are, on the other 
hand, traced to differences in the circumstances of age and 
country, of race and temperament, determining their 
evolution. They concern only matters like ritual and modes 
of worship which are the externals of religion and do not 
really touch their inner truth or affect their ultimate concord. 
Their ultimate agreement must, on the other hand, inspire 
respect for the differences. Besides such differences are often 
found within the pale of a single religion, indicating that 
they need not serve as the means of dividing religions into 
opposing camps. Intolerance is due to the claim put 
forward by particular religions that they are true to the 
xclusion of the rest. In other words, it is ignorance of the 
ue significance of religion that begets bigotry. This view 
accords an explicitly co-ordinate place to all creeds and is 

e best way of reconciling religions, because it affords scope 
for complete liberty of opinion. It is the idea, for example, 
underlying the Hindu belief that Buddha—the preacher of 
a ‘heretical’ creed—is an avatar of God or a descent of 
“Divine. Herein lies the explanation of the fact that 
Hinduism has not been a proselytising religion. In this 
spirit of liberalism again is to be found the explanation of 
the ease with which it has throughout its whole history gone 
on adopting other doctrines or adapting itself to them with- 
out sacrificing its inner unity. It may be taken as repre- 
senting the governing principle of Hinduism, for we can 
trace it in one form or another throughout the whole history 
of Indian thought. It is for example seen in that familiar 
passage of the Rig-Veda which avers that the. Highest is but 
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one although spoken of in diverse ways by religious teachers. 
It finds striking emphasis in the Gita as for instance when 
Sri Krishna says (xix. 23) “Those that devotedly worship 
other gods, they also worship me, though not in the recog- 
nised form’. It manifests itself again in the writings of later 
thinkers like Jayanta Bhatta’ and appears also in the poetry 
of classical writers like Kalidasa.” It is also exemplified in 
the lives of great emperors like Asoka who enjoined religi- 
ous toleration on all and Harsha who concurrently followed 
more religions than one. 

A common feature of these two modes of reconciliation 
as distinguished from the one commended by Samkara is 
that they base tolerance not on the view taken of the subject- 
matter of religion but on that of the religions themselves. 
But in one form or another, religious toleration is of the 

, utmost importance; and man must come to realise that the 
“tolerance with which religious truth is pursued is not less — 
important than the pursuit “of that truth ‘itself. If it be 
true, as has been stated, that no divisions are so sharp as 
those caused by religion} it is equally true that no unity is 
so strong as that following a recognition of identity in 
religious aim which is the supreme aim of life. 


. 


1 Nydya-matjari, pp. 267-72. 
2 See e.g. Raghu-vamsa, x; 26. 
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Tue relation between philosophy and life has been the 
subject-matter of an agelong controversy. Plato, for example, 
taught that the two were intimately related; but his pupil, 
Aristotle, differed from him completely. Mediaeval thought 
generally sided with Plato in this respect, and recognised 
that philosophy cannot be indifferent to the problems of life. 
But owing to the rise of science, with its emphasis on theory, 
the controversy has since been revived; and great modern 
thinkers, like Bradley and Russell, who differ from one 
another in almost every other respect, agree in questioning 
the legitimacy of so relating theory and practice. But the 
opposite view is not altogether unrepresented now; and there 
are, at least, a few who consider that there can be no better 
truth about ultimate things than the one that helps us to 
live rightly. Even among ancient Indian thinkers who, as 
a rule, attached little value to thought that found no expres- 
sion in practice, there were some like the early Mimamsakas 
who repudiated such necessary connection between life and 
ultimate philosophic knowledge. I propose to say a few . 
words on this controversy; but I shall, in doing so, restrict 
myself to one aspect of the question, viz., the relation between 
philosophy and the ideal of life, which is the most important 
of the practical problems. If either of them depend upon 
or presuppose the other, we may safely deny the thesis that 
they are not related; and I shall begin by asking whether 
the determination of the nature of this ideal or its achieve- 
ment is in any way dependent upon philosophy. 

It seems, at first sight, that the ahswer to this question 
should be in the negative, for we find that mankind has 
pursued other means to the ideal end, viz., art and morality 
from a time when it had not even dreamt of conscious 
philosophising. We shall accordingly try to discover whether 
either of them is fitted by itself to serve as the goal of life. 


s\Vo 
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But before doing so, it is necessary to state briefly and with- 
out entering into the intricacies of ethical or aesthetic theory, 
the nature of these pursuits. Both of them must be familiar 
to all; yet, it is desirable to have a clear notion of them, 
so far as they bear upon the present topic: 

(x) To take up morality first. It implies, in the first 
‘instance, disinterestedness, which means that morality dis- 
countenances a life of inclination. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to dwell at any length on this implication of morality 
for, though it is far from easy in practice to overcome self- 
interest, unselfishness is universally recognised to be essential 
_ to morality. But abandoning the life of natural inclinations 
is not by itself enough to make a man moral. There is 
another feature characterising morality. It must also mean 
active devotion to the good of others. To ignore this aspect 
of it results in asceticism which, though claiming to be dis- 
interested, is really a form of selfishness. The ascetic may 
not, in following the kind of life which he chooses, think 
of reaping any personal advantage in the common accept- 
ation of that term; he may, in fact, be courting the very 
opposite of it in doing so. Yet there is no doubt that his 
attitude amounts to one of selfishness in that he becomes pre- 
occupied with himself alone and ceases to mind others. If 
he does so, asceticism will mean the very negation of moral 
life, and therefore merits to be deprecated. Self-mortification 
is not finally less reprehensible than self-indulgence. The 
Gita, for example, according to which God himself is a tire- 
less worker in the interests of the world, stigmatises self- 
sacrifice which ends, not in service to others but in torment- 
ing one’s body or mind as the worst of its kind (xvii. 6, 19). 
Many examples of such ascetic excesses have been preserved 
in the traditions of both the East and the West. One of 
the most noted among them is that of St Simeon of Stylites, 
whom poets and historians have alike regarded as its type. 
We need not go so far as Gibbon to say, as he does in his 
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somewhat overdrawn picture of these voluntary martyrs, 
that to call them ‘men’ would be abusing that name; but it 
is certain that they do not deserve all the commendation 
that is sometimes bestowed on them. The spirit of self- 
denial is, indeed, acknowledged by all as necessary for 
morality, and the best schools of Indian thought even assert 
that it should be complete. But the asceticism, which they 
thus recommend, is positive. It is meant to be achieved 
through altruistic deeds and not apart from them, so that 
it does not lead either to a neglect of or an indifference to 
the welfare of others. The true ascetic then is not, a ‘deed- 
less dreamer lazying out a life of self-suppression’ but one 
who gives himself up to the service of others. In other 
words, morality is not merely negative but has a positive 
purpose to achieve. It is disinterested altruism. 

(2) Now as regards art. By art I mean here fine art; 
and, further, I am considering it not from the standpoint 
of the artist who creates the beautiful but from that of the 
person who appreciates it when it has been created by an 
artistic genius. If morality is disinterested activity, art in 
this sense signifies impersonal contemplation. Hence, like 
the moral life, aesthetic experience also implies an attitude 
of disinterestedness. True, it is so in a much deeper sense 
than the former for, morality being a form of self-conscious 
activity, the agent when engaged in it realises his agency 
while here-one rises above this awareness of the self and is 
consequently not merely unselfish but also self-forgetful. 
We shall allude to this distinction later. For the present it 
will suffice to emphasise the element of disinterestedness in 
it. So much about the meaning of ‘impersonal’. By 
‘contemplation’ generally we mean that attitude in which 
the mind concerns itself with the presented aspect of an 
object or a situation and not with any future consequences 
that are likely to result from action which it may possibly 
suggest. The only difference in the case of aesthetic con- 
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templation is that the object of continued attention in it is 
a work of art. While in all voluntary activity, whether 
moral or utilitarian, the agent thinks away from the given 
situation, because of his interest in a result to be produced, 
and his attitude is therefore a forward-looking one, the art 
appreciator confines himself exclusively to one or more 
aspects of it as given at the time. One and the same object 
may give rise to both kinds of attitude. We may regard 
a road, for instance, from the practical standpoint as a means 
to reach our destination or from the aesthetic standpoint as 
being in some way attractive in itself. That is, there is no 
purpose aimed at in art as in morality. Aesthetic experience 
is sought for its own sake, as it is said; or, if we prefer to 
put it so, we may say that it is sought for the unique delight 
or contemplative satisfaction—‘the pleasure that will not 
pall’—which invariably accompanies it. | 

In the light of this characterisation of art and morality, 
the question whether either of them can by itself serve as 
the ultimate ideal of life is easily solved. Art and morality 
signify respectively a contemplative and an active attitude; 
and, since life is not either all activity or all contemplation, 
neither of them can obviously represent the whole ideal. 
Moreover, in the case of art, there is another deficiency: 
Aesthetic experience, like the beauty. of a flower or the 
colours of the evening sky, is transient; and nothing that 
is transient can obviously be taken to stand for the ideal of 
life. There is sooner or later a lapse from that attitude into 
routine life; and, though the aesthetic experience may leave 
its good influence behind, there is no guarantee whatever 
that selfishness and moral indifference, that are not unoften 
the marks of routine life, will not reassert themselves then. 
This is the lesson of Tennyson’s Palace of Art—the inade- 
quacy of art to serve by itself as the ideal. In that poem, 
he describes a gifted soul as building for itself a fine and 


spacious mansion amidst magnificent surroundings, but far 
; 4 
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away from the common people. After adorning it with 
artistic works of great beauty and splendour, it enters the 
happy abode saying to itself, ‘While the world goes round 
and round, I shall reign here apart, a quiet king’. ‘All 
these are mine; and let the world have peace or wars, it is 
one to me’. But this self-complacency does not last very 
long; and the soul which has thus isolated itself from fellow- 
mien begins to scorn itself for its pride and unsocial behaviour. 
At last it throws its royal robes away, saying ‘Make me a 
cottage in the vale, where I may mourn and pray’. Lest 
this should be regarded as a denunciation of art, the poet 
adds that, because aesthetic pleasures are abused and their 
purpose is mistaken, there is no reason why they should 
not be enjoyed: . 


“Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built, 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt’. 


We thus see that neither art nor morality, can by itself 
lead to the final ideal of life. The fact that they signify 
mutually exclusive states, like waking and sleep, may sug- 
gest that, if they are combined so that one follows the other 
they may serve as such. Let us now see whether this alter- 
native meets the needs of the ultimate goal. If art and 
morality are thus pursued, they will, no doubt, compass the 
whole of conscious life, there being no phase of it, generally 
speaking, other than action and contemplation. Further, 
the deficiency of the aesthetic attitude to which we have just 
referred, viz., that it does not guarantee against selfishness 
and moral indifference, when a reversion from it to the 
common mode of life takes place, will thereby be automatic- 
ally removed. For, when the contemplative attitude ceases, 
it is not, on our hypothesis, followed by routine life as it 
may be in the case of a mere aesthete but by a life which 
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is morally worthy. That is, disinterestedness will continue 
to characterise the person in question after that experience, 
as during it. But art and morality have other limitations, 
which preclude their combination from being regarded as 
the ideal, and we have now to consider what they are. 
_Disinterested altruism, which is the aim of morality, if 
it cannot stand for the ideal of life is certainly fitted to be 
an aspect of it. But does morality ever achieve this aim? 
Now morality, we know, is self-conscious activity; and as 
such, it signifies deliberate effort. It also implies a sense of 
constraint, for virtuous conduct, as it has been stated, is 
a combat against ourselves. Does it then ever transcend this 
stage and become spontaneous? Upnselfish activity, even 
when it is the result of strife, may be quite commendable; 
but it cannot be represented as the ideal, unless it become 
the effortless expression of a permanent attitude of mind. 
An ideal means a state in which one can rest with a feeling 
of contentment. The need for conscious effort or strife is 
rather an index that the ideal has not been reached. In 
other words, morality can be regarded as having reached its 
aim only when the moral agent rises above the level of self- 
consciousness, as in art contemplation, and forgets himself 
in the service of others. That such transformation is 
possible is seen, for example, in the case of a mother devot- 
ing herself to the care of her child. It is not a mere sense 
of duty that actuates her in rendering this service, as it may 
be in the case of.a nurse; her response is on a_ higher 
plane where the sense of duty merges in love; and this is 
indicated by our calling it ‘love’. Now the various 
factors contributing to man’s moral growth, such as laws 
and institutions, precept and example, go a long way, indeed 
in establishing in us habits of right conduct; and moral 
activity consequently becomes almost a second nature to us. 
But the training, which they afford, is adapted to a general 
standard; and, while it may be adequate to guide us aright 
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in moral situations that conform to that standard, it cannot 
be trusted to do so always. For there are sure to arise new 
situations in life, or there will be a conflict of duties when 
it may fail to help us. Such situations will give rise to a 
tension of mind, necessitating independent reflection on our 
part to overcome it. That is to say, on such occasions the 
moral agent, in spite of the habituation of his conduct, is 
forced to become self-conscious, and the right adjustment of 
his conduct may mean an inner struggle over again. Hence 
however long and efficient be the moral training one has 
received, one will not be able to react spontaneously to all 
situations that may present themselves; and, until such 
reaction becomes possible, we cannot say that morality has 
achieved its aim. 

Aesthetic experience, on the other hand, has not this 
deficiency for, being a form of perfect satisfaction, it is not 
marked by any strife; but, as we have pointed out already, 
it is too transient. That is, though this experience, judged 
from its intrinsic character, is quite well fitted to be the 
ideal, it cannot be regarded so, since it does not endure. 
This has been recognised both in the East and the, West. 
Indian writers on art compare it to the ultimate spiritual 
experience, known as moksa, but they do not identify the 
two; and Blake, to take a representative Western artist, has 
compared Poetry, one of the fine arts, to conversing with 
Paradise, thus suggesting its relative inferiority. Moreover, 
even during the time such experience lasts it is achieved in 
reference to a sphere which is not actual but unreal. Being 
thus attainable in an environment which is outside nature, 
as it were, it cannot be represented as the actual achievement 
of the ideal. It is like solving a problem with fictitious 
conditions or playing a game with counters; and, while it 
may very well serve as a step in the discipline leading to 
the ideal, it cannot itself be regarded as its realisation. Thus 
like morality, art also falls short of the ideal. 
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Hence we are forced to conclude that art and morality 
can, neither separately nor together, serve as the supreme 
ideal of human life. Though thus failing to lead to the 
realisation of the goal by themselves, they are together sufh- 
cient, we should add, to indicate to us the nature of that 
goal. That ideal, it must be clear from what has been 
stated so far, should, in some form combine both the attitudes 
signified by art and morality. What then is the nature of 
this ideal? To begin with, disinterestedness should be a 
constant and necessary feature of it. Secondly, since the 
aesthetic and the moral attitudes are to be combined in it 
in the manner indicated above, the ideal must have two 
phases—one of which has action and the other contempla- 
tion as its predominant feature. Further features of it are 
given by the excellences of the two attitudes but freed from 
their deficiencies. That is, dependence upon a fictitious 
situation in the case of art and conscious effort in the case 
of morality must cease to be necessary. This means that 
the ultimate ideal should be one of spontaneous joy, attained 
_ both in active life and in direct contemplation of Reality. 
But is there any means whereby art and morality can be so 
metamorphosed as to yield such a result? The reply to this 
question can be found by discovering the reasons for their 
limitations to which we alluded above. Before we proceed 
to it, however, it is desirable to refer to another point. 

There is a view which has been held by some thinkers, 
especially in the West, which maintains that strife is a 
necessary feature of human life, and that the only escape 
from it lies in resorting to the realm of imaginative art. 
_ The function of art, according to it, is just this—to afford 
a refuge from the trials and travails of life. In other words, 
the moral and aesthetic values do not admit of being 
synthesised. The one can never transcend strife because it 
has to be realised in the sphere of the actual; the other may 
transcend it, but it is possible of attainment only in the 
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sphere of imagination. ‘This view assumes that the real is 
never perfect, and that the ideal is always bound to remain 
unreal. That is pessimism, pure and simple. It looks upon 
life as a vale of tears, and regards art as nothing more than 
a hobby to which man may turn for relief from it. More 
than this, it means that there is no single final ideal of life, 
and that man’s efforts are doomed to frustration, whether 
he engages himself in action or in contemplation. To have 
to face life’s problems without the hope of finally solving 
them is the greatest encouragement to their neglect. It may 
be that such a view cannot be logically refuted. Yet the 
best thought all over the world is different, and holds that 
there is such an ideal. Indian thinkers go farther and main- 
tain that it can be achieved even now in this life. That is 
the goal which, under the name’ of jivanmukti or something 
equivalent to it, they have all along desired, aspired after 
and set before themselves as worthy of attaining. We may 
refer to one consideration in support of this belief. Both 
art and morality spring from a sense of deficiency in the 
existing state of things, and each represents an effort to 
rectify it in its own peculiar way. If man were a perfect - 
being placed in a perfect’ environment—social as well as 
natural—there would be little need for either art or morality. 
That is to say, they involve a criticism of life as it is com- 
monly led; and since, as we have seen, they cannot by 
themselves succeed in rectifying it, they point beyond their 
own borders to an absolute ideal of life. The pessimist 
forgets that, if they did not do so, these pursuits, which have 
always appealed to man as means to ideal ends, would 
become utterly meaningless. 7 

To go back to our question as to how the two pursuits 
of art and morality are to be freed from their limitations, 
so that they may together constitute the supreme ideal: 

(1) Moral action, although it has become habitual, does 
not, as we have shown, altogether exclude the need for 
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independent reflection to overcome the tension of mind that 
may be felt in particular contexts in life. The reason for 
this tension is that we understand our relation to the partic- 
ular situation only imperfectly; and until that relation 
becomes clear to us, we cannot react to it confidently. That 
is, spontaneous reaction to a given situation demands a com- 
plete realisation of our relation to it. To take the example 
given above, it is such realisation by the mother of her 
relation to the child that explains the spontaneity of the 
service she renders it. But her service being quite restricted in 
its scope, love may suffice to prompt it. The service which 
the complete achievement of the moral ideal signifies, how- 
ever, cannot be thus restricted. It can have neither exclusions 
nor preferences. That service also undoubtedly involves love, 
but it is a love which requires to be mediated by all- 
comprehensive knowledge. Other forms of love, even in 
respect of those who are loved, operate more or less blindly, 
and not with complete understanding. They serve more as 
a guidepost to us than as a compass. ‘That is, a right and 
spontaneous reaction to whatever moral situation may pre- 
sent itself is not possible until we know the ultimate truth 
about the universe. In other words, ideal conduct pre- 
supposes philosophic knowledge. Here we see the need for 
philosophy. But if philosophy is to effectively influence 
practice, it cannot stop at a mere conceptual view of ultimate 
reality but must aim at directly experiencing it. The person 
who thus sees reality will infallibly act rightly, and his con- 
duct then, instead of being the result of strife will become 
the effortless expression of an inner conviction. ‘This is the 
‘meaning of the Socratic paradox that virtue is knowledge. 
If we think that we know what is right although we do 
not set about doing it, it only means that we have some 
hearsay knowledge of its rightness and not that we know 
it directly for ourselves. When the moral agent comes to 
_ realise directly his own relation as well as that of the given 
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situation to the whole of reality he will see it in its proper 
perspective and be able to react to it rightly and spontane- 
ously. As the Upanisads put it, knowledge heightens the 
value of action (Ch. Up. I.i. 10), and moral activity attains 
its fulfilment in it by becoming not only unselfish but also 
like art contemplation, spontaneously joyful. The meaning 
of describing this joy as spontaneous is that it is not the 
result of any sense of having overcome constraint or strife 
but that it is quite natural to one that has attained enlight- 
enment. It does not mean, we should add, the supersession 
of duty, but only its consummation as is shown in the case 
of our old example that, if ever a mother does not help her 
child, as she will never do, we say that she has failed in 
her duty. | 

(2) So much about morality. As regards art, it is 
remarkable that the same means, viz., philosophic know- 
ledge such as was described above serves also to transform 
aesthetic experience in the required manner. This experi- 
ence results, as we have seen, from the contemplation of a 
fictitious situation. But, though fictitious, it is a situation 
which is self-complete, for art deals in wholes. The delight - 
which accompanies, for instance, the looking at a painting 
or the witnessing of a drama enacted is due not merely to 
our impersonal attitude, induced by the fictitious character 
of the scene or the incidents represented, but also to our 
realisation of the whole of its universe, as we might term 
it, in every one of its parts. With philosophic enlighten- 
ment, coupled with unselfishness, the same attitude is induced 
in us towards the actual universe; and we can derive the 
same kind of experience directly from it or from any of its 
numerous impressive aspects. As an Indian philosophic 
classic expresses it, the knower becomes a detached spectator 
of the universe. Whatever significance art has, that he dis- 
covers in life and the world as a whole. In fact, the value 
of such experience is much greater in that it is derived not 
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from a fictitious but from an actual situation. Discussing 
the relative value of art and nature, Prof. Moore writes “We 
do think that the emotional contemplation of a natural scene, 
supposing its qualities equally beautiful, is in some way a 
better state of things than that of a painted landscape; we 
think that the world would be improved if we could sub- 
stitute for the best works of representative art real objects 
equally beautiful’. Art therefore, we may say, finds its 
fulfilment in a mystical contemplation of or communion with 
nature, as morality does in spontaneous virtue. Its function 
then is to serve as a preparation for such communion, and 
not merely to be a way of escape from the burden of life.’ 
It is necessary to add that this is not to identify the knower 
with an artistic genius, for even the latter does not possess 
ultimate knowledge but only trusts to his insight which, 
of course, is of a very profound kind. Moreover, the knower 
may or may not have the capacity to give expression to his 
perception of beauty, while such capacity is the essential 
mark of an artistic genius. Valmiki, for instance, whom 
Indians regard as a sage that had received this enlightenment, 
possessed such expressive power, as is shown by his epic of 
the Ramayana which has established a lasting hold on the 
Indian mind; but not all the sages are so endowed. 
Thus, with the aid of philosophic knowledge, art and 
morality lead to what they really aim at but cannot by 
themselves reach. Each is driven by its failure to reach its 
goal to seek this aid; and, when that is secured, they become 
metamorphosed in it. Or, as we might otherwise put it, 
they are both combined in it at a higher power. The two 
elements are not connected in it merely externally but most 
intimately so that goodness and beauty, become one with 
truth. What is of particular importance is the fact, to which 
we have already drawn attention, that both art and morality 
attain their fulfilment through one and the same means, 


1 (Say) like a fountain of sweet water in the sea. 
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viz., philosophic knowledge. It shows that there is a close 
affinity between them which fits them to be thus synthesised. 
It also means that their defects, to which we referred above, 
are not intrinsic to them but are the result of the frag- 
mentary view of the world taken by us in pursuing them. 
When that view is transcended, a true unity of ideal is 
reached. The aesthetic and moral attitudes, as commonly 
understood, are only partial and provisional manifestations 
of this ideal of spiritual, or impersonal and joyful, life; but 
they both now become the expression of one and the same 
ideal. The only distinction thereafter between them is that 
while the one is a passive state, relatively speaking, the 
other will be an active one.’ _ In these respects they differ 
finally, but in none other. The general attitude towards the 
world therefore remains the same whether the life led is 
contemplative or action. The Hindu scriptures, like the 
Upanisads and the Gita, dwell sometimes on the excellences 
of the one and sometimes on those of the other, as if it 
were the sole ideal; but this varying emphasis should not 
be taken to signify a difference of view among ancient 
Indian thinkers in regard to the highest ideal. They only 
represent two different phases of what is but a single ideal. 
A sage like Valmiki,” to whom we have already referred, 
leads a life of this type which has two alternative phases. 
He will be employed in philanthropic activity and, in the 
intervals of such service rendered not only to humanity 
but also to all sentient creation alike, he will withdraw 
into himself, there to contemplate the nature and signific- 

1 This is another reason why the view that the two are irreconcilable 
is wrong. Striving morality and self-indulgent art may exclude each 
other but not art and morality as such. 

2 When Sita banished by Rama, gives birth to her two sons it is he 
that brings them up. Similar beneficence characterises many another 
sage whose memory has been preserved in tradition. Great artists also 


have created characters to exemplify this ideal as e.g. Kalidasa in 
Kanva., 
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ance of the universe. But in both phases alike he will be 
characterised by the same detachment and the same joy. 
We are now able to account for the divergent views that 
have been held in regard to the relation between philosophy 
and life. It is true that, as has been acknowledged in the 
West ever since the days of Plato, wonder or curiosity is the 
origin of philosophy and that its function is to satisfy this 
instinct in man to know. But, if philosophy is not to deviate 
from truth, the curiosity must necessarily be disinterested. 
Otherwise, it is almost sure to lead us astray. It is there 
fore pertinent to ask whether the need for thus qualifying 
- curiosity does not imply the necessity of relating philosophy 
to morality, if not also to art, which, as we have seen, 1s 
the chief means to the cultivation of disinterestedness. If 
the answer to this question is in the affirmative, we have 
the practical, as distinguished from the merely speculative, 
approach to philosophy, which the Indians, except in the 
first flush of their philosophic activity, have all along 
advocated. This shows the dependence of philosophy on 
right living. That the reverse also is true and that art 
and morality require the assistance of philosophy, we have 
already seen. Man instinctively pursues them believing that 
they lead to ideal ends; but he discovers that they do not 
succeed in their aim without assistance from philosophic 
knowledge. If philosophy does not come to their aid, 
frustration will be the end of the deepest yearning of man. 
Thus philosophy though it starts from curiosity, does not 
end with satisfying it. We may say then that the bias 
against relating philosophy to life, to which we referred 
at the outset, arises from two causes: One is the failure to 
understand the exact sense in which curiosity is the origin 
of philosophy. It is disinterested, and not mere, curiosity, 
as it is unwillingly assumed, that is its source. The other 
is a confusion between two grades of value—one secular, 
and the other spiritual. To pursue philosophy with a view 
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to derive help from it in the realisation of empirical values 
like wealth or fame, gain or glory, is what may vitiate the 
investigation, but to pursue it with a view to bring to fruition 
spiritual values, like art and morality, cannot result in such 
vitiation, for disinterestedness is their very essence as it is 
of the curiosity from which theoretic philosophy springs into 
being. 


EMPIRICAL ETHICS 


Tue problem of Ethics is generally investigated in close 
relation to Metaphysics. . It was not only ancient thinkers 
like Plato who thought it necessary to do so; even in modern 
times the same opinion has been held by many. The adop- 
tion of this course means going far beyond the range of 
direct moral experience and arrive at diverse solutions of 
the ethical problem, as in the case of the metaphysical, none 
of which will command the assent of all alike. While the 
need for differing systems in metaphysics is perhaps inevit- 
able, the same does not seem to be the case in Ethics; and 
it therefore behoves us, in the interests of practical conduct, 
to try to avoid, if possible, parallel theories in it. Their 
existence, even though it may not definitely refute a partic- 
ular theory, is sufficient to throw doubt upon its correct- 
-ness and thus weaken its utility in the conduct of life. ‘If 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, we may not be very 
ready to go forth to battle’. Here also, as in Logic, a purely 
empirical method may, by itself, lead to a complete solution 
of the ethical problem. If, however, it fails to do so, we 
may seek the aid of Metaphysics. We shall then know‘ at 
what stage of the investigation and for what purpose we 
seek its aid. 


I 


It is admitted by all that moral behaviour is a distinguish- 
ing feature of man; and it may therefore suffice for Ethics 
to take into account his nature and not concern itself with 
that of the whole of existence, which is what is meant by 
basing it on Metaphysics. It is not denied that a knowledge 
of the whole of reality, if we could have it, may have its 
own bearing on Ethics, but only that it does not seem neces- 
sary to seek in it for the direct source of our moral con- 
ception. Now all moral deeds in that they are deliberately 
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willed, presuppose self-consciousness, which again is taken 
to be a peculiar characteristic of man. It appears to follow 
from this that man’s ethical activity is intimately connected 
with this special endowment of his and that it may be 
possible to deduce his moral notions from the promptings 
of self-consciousness. We shall therefore try to find out 
what the significance of it is, so far as human conduct is 
concerned, 

Self-consciousness means, in the first instance, that one 
becomes aware of oneself as distinguished from others. 
The conception of the self here, whether we take it as our 
own or of others, need not be a metaphysical one. It is 
enough if we take it in any sense which does not exclude 
the idea of morality itself. To conceive of man as a con- 
scious automaton, for instance, would mean its exclusion, 
for all his actions would then be reduced to a form of 
mechanical necessity, and there would be no room for the 
exercise of any choice, much less of. moral choice. It is 
not, however, the bare self that we know through self- 
consciousness. We know it only as characterised by some 
feature or other. The feature that is relevant to our present 
purpose of examining the moral attitude, which is essentially 
one of action, is that we become aware, through self- 
consciousness, of our desires or likes and dislikes by which 
we are actuated and the pleasure or pain we usually associate 
with them.’ It follows from this that we know of others 
also as characterised similarly—that they also, like us, are 
ordinarily guided in their actions by the ideas of pleasure 
and pain. An important point to. be noted here is that 
no distinctions are. given between one man and another in 
this regard.?, A king may almost instinctively regard others 


1 Animals also, no doubt, are prompted to activity by their likes 
and dislikes but they, unlike us, have no zdea of them. 

2 Strictly speaking, this statement applies to the whole of sentient 
creation. 
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as his inferiors politically or socially; but he also must 
recognise that, on the emotional level, they are the same as 
he. In other words, self-consciousness points to others as 
ends in themselves as much as we are, since we have assumed 
that in the case of all alike, the ultimate aim is the attain- 
ment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain. The moral 
attitude is thus essentially democratic. This is a fact so true, 
and yet so much forgotten, that poets have found it a fit 
subject for them to lay stress upon. Shelley, for example, 
describes man as ‘equal and unclassed’, in his Prometheus 
Unbound. 
When we grant so much, we see that the implication of 
self-consciousness is twofold—one that we should do to 
others as we would like to be done to by them; and the 
other that we should refrain from doing to others what we 
do not like to be done unto by them. The lesson of self- 
consciousness, so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
is thus both positive and negative. For the sake of simpli- 
city of treament, we shall confine our attention in the sequel 
to the positive side of this lesson. It is clear that we 
instinctively seek the pleasant. The impulse towards it is 
natural which is the truth underlying psychological hedonism. 
And this fact when taken with the implication of self- 
consciousness as pointed out above, suggests to us the desir- 
ability of securing the pleasure of others also.’ In fact, we 
may say that the two are given simultaneously. We ought 
to aim at securing others’ pleasure because we strive for our | 
own. This situation may, and often does, give rise to con- 
flict for to strive for others’ pleasure, although the need for 
both is simultaneously given, is not instinctive in the same 
manner in which to strive for one’s own pleasure is. Even 
in cases where there is no conflict, there may be disinclina- 


1 If it sounds absurd to say that we should seek the pleasure of 
others, we may say that we must strive to secure for them ‘pleasures’ 
or the objects that will bring them pleasure. 
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tion to exert ourselves for the sake of others. Yet the desir- 
ability of doing so is, as stated above, clear to us; and, if at 
any moment, it is not so, that must be due to the interven- 
tion of some passion or other. We cannot plead ignorance 
as our excuse; and, if we still do not act in the manner in 
which it appears to us that we should, we shall have to 
admit to ourselves that there is a divergence between what 
we know to be desirable and what we actually try to secure, 
or that we have preferred ourselves to others. In other words, 
failure to obey the promptings of self-consciousness results 
in an inner contradiction which does not admit of being 
repressed. This contradiction implies our double nature— 
one which knows what it is desirable to do and the other 
which resists it. And it is clear from this that the former 
is the higher self and the latter the lower. This conscious- . 
ness of a lower as distinguished from a higher self is the 
second implication of self-consciousness. It therefore not 
- only forces on us the distinction between ourselves and others 
but also points to an inner distinction indicating that the 
self, as commonly known to us, is not simple but complex. 
No doubt we often identify ourselves with the organism as 
a whole but there arise occasions by no means rarely, when 
we split it up into two elements which are more or less 
opposed to each other. Here are all the conditions which 
the notion of duty, as commonly understood, requires: 
(i) The situation is social in that the activity is directed 
towards others; (ii) it is a conscious action that is demanded 
and not merely instinctive and (ili) there is apparently no 
reward for the agent. In fact, the.reverse may be true for 
such activity is often irksome and runs counter to the satis- 
faction of our own desires. We have to do a thing for 
doing which there is no natural inclination. That is why 
it is described as duty for duty’s sake. It involves constraint. 
‘Ought’, in fact, is ‘ought’ only in so far as it is a constraint. 
Ethical progress consists in making this constraint felt less 
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and less till in the end it disappears, inclination becoming 
one with obligation. 

The conclusion to be drawn from what has been ak 
so far is that ethical conduct which as a form of voluntary 
activity, must have an end, aims at pleasure; but that the 
pleasure sought is that of others. Deeds are done not because 
they bring pleasure to the agent, but because they are such 
as, if done by others to him, would bring pleasure to him. 
This may be hedonism; but it is not. egoistic hedonism, if 
we leave out of consideration the satisfaction that results from 
doing what one considers to be one’s duty. This satisfaction, 
- strictly speaking, is not pleasure at all in the sense in which 
we are using it, viz., an incentive to action. It is the pleasure 
that accompanies our working for the pleasure of others. 
There is no natural impulse to obtain it, except when those 
for whose good we strive are in some intimate way con- 
nected with us. ‘That is, the pleasure which we have des- 
cribed as the end of the moral deed helps us only to find 
out the kind of activity in which we should engage ourselves 
to be moral. It should be such as will tend to produce 
pleasure to others. In other words,. it determines only the 
content of the moral deed. When a man accepts the ‘ought’ 
in the sense which we have attached to it, but is in doubt 
as to what specific activity it demands of him in a particular 
situation he is able to discover it through his own past 
experience. Its form as a moral deed is quite distinct and 
consists in the recognition that one must do towards others 
what one would do towards oneself; or, in the language we 
have just used it lies in the recognition that we must try 
to the best of our ability to remove the contradiction in 
ourselves which is the certain result of a failure to act so. 
Hence for an action to be moral, it is not enough to take 
its outward results only into consideration. We should also 
take into account the inner spirit in which it is done. We 
may, if we like, say that it serves a. double purpose—one, 

5 
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securing the happiness of others, a work in which the state 
also is engaged, and the other, formation of one’s character. 
Animals also, no doubt, respond in this manner to the needs 
of others, especially of those belonging to their own herd. 
But that activity is instinctive and therefore lacks one of 
the three conditions required, as laid down above, to con- 
stitute duty. Man shares such activity along with them, 
so far as he helps others instinctively, but the moral quality 
emerges only when he acts but knowingly. When the moral 
ideal is actualised, such behaviour may become natural; but 
then, as we know, only the stage of moral strife is transcend- 
ed; and since the person who has succeeded in doing so, 
continues to act rightly, he does not cease to be moral. 


II 

Hitherto we have assumed that the self, whether it be 
our own or of others, as given in self-consciousness, is of 
the passing hour. But this is far from being the case, for 
in both cases it is known as an enduring entity. This does 
not mean that we come to know directly that it survives 
this life or is immortal. Such conclusions are the result of 
metaphysical speculation which we are, on principle, ‘exclud- 
ing from our consideration. What is meant is that our 
self and those of others are all felt to be more than 
momentary—to have a past behind, and a future before 
them. ‘This leads, to confine our attention first only to the 
selves of others, to a comparison of different stages in their 
life-history and to a vast change in the ethical situation. 
For pleasure thereby becomes distinguishable as present and 
future; and the question arises whether, granting the need 
for securing others’ pleasure, it should be the one or the 
other, since we may not always be able to secure both. And, 
if the latter, the pleasure of which moment in the future 
it is that should be secured. In other words, this revised 
conception of the ‘self’ introduces the notion of duration; 
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and since the pursuit of the pleasure of any moment in it 
ceases to be significant by itself, we are compelled to 
recognise the happiness of their life as a whole as our aim. 
That activity is moral which secures or tends to secure such 
happiness, and that which does not is of the reverse kind. 
And if the question arises as to whose happiness we should 
aim at securing, when there are many claimants to it, the 
answer is general happiness, and not that of any one or 
more among them in particular. Thus hedonism is trans- 
formed into utilitarianism. 

A similar difficulty arises from this extended view of the 
self, when we take ourselves instead of others, into con- 
sideration, for we also have, on the same principle, a past 
and a future. Since to work for our future pleasure is not 
so natural as to work for our present pleasure and there is 
the possibility of the one being better than the other a duty 
arises in regard to ourselves. If the idea of ‘ought’ signifies 
the selection of the better of two goods, there is an ‘ought’ 
here also. It was others’ pleasure versus our own before; 
it is now my future pleasure versus my present one. As 
in the case of others, we are to work for what conduces on 
the whole to our happiness, discarding the attractions of the 
present or of any particular moment in the future. This 
is the duty which we owe to ourselves. But the difficulty 
does not end here, because there now come to be two sets 
of duties which may conflict with each other—our duty to 
ourselves and that to others. Here also we may follow the 
principle laid down already, viz., that the ‘ought’ consists 
in not preferring ourselves to others. We have not only to 
forgo our present pleasure but also our general happiness 
for the sake of others. ‘That is, an action, so far as the 
agent is concerned, should be looked upon as moral, not 
because it leads to a desirable result but because it is in- 
trinsically good. But it may be asked whether we may, 
under any circumstances, abnegate our general happiness even 
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though we may have to do so in the case of our momentary 
pleasure. May we be unjust to ourselves in being benevolent 
to others? There is, no doubt, a certain satisfaction arising 
from the performance of duty as we remarked before, but 
it cannot, for the reason already given, be regarded as the 
result at which we aim. (See p. 74). 

We have assumed so far that there is no reward for doing 
our duty. There is such reward also following from it, and 
it is possible to view right as leading to the agent’s good. 
It is a good that invariably accompanies our seeking the 
good of others. But what is the nature of this good? It 
is certain that it is not a good of the kind that we strive to 
secure for others, since we often.forgo it in doing so. The 
reward, if there be any for the agent, must therefore be 
higher—at least, a higher kind of pleasure. The purpose 
of the agent in striving for others’ happiness is to get over 
the inner contradiction which we said would result by 
refusing to obey the inner voice. But, because the self is 
known to be enduring, the discrepancy between the desir- 
able and the actual is to be got over not once or twice but 
perpetually. The lower inclination is to be constantly con- — 
quered by the higher. This means that the good that accrues 
to the agent is moral improvement (sattva-Suddhi), which, 
in its turn, implies an ideal of life to whose attainment all 
moral activity has to be adjusted. Moral progress as defined 
above, (p. 65) is what man should aim at; and it is for that 
purpose that he has to obey the call of duty. Right deeds 
become the means to attain the moral ideal; and what are 
not such means are wrong. Here we have a definition of 
right or the morally. good. Right thus becomes an instru- 
mental value. This good is really incommensurable with the 
happiness that we seek for others. It is a purer good:and is 
realised on a higher plane, as we may say. It is the real 
moral good and the other is general or non-moral good. 
This gives rise to the distinction of lower and higher types 
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- of good, if we call others’ happiness also as a good. The 
moral agent also seeks his good, but that good is of a higher 
order than the good aimed at for others. This makes it 
possible to state that moral action is for our good as well 
as for others’ good. Thus it is good for all. It must be 
noted in this connection that the moral good of others can- 
not be secured by us except indirectly, for moral life is to 
be learnt by living and cannot be taught. If we could do 
it directly, it would of course be necessary to work for it, 
in preference to their good in the lower sense. 

Although the purpose of moral action is to bring about 
the good of the agent as well as of others, not much emphasis 
can, in practice, be laid on the latter, for the actual securing 
of it is not always within our power. But the deed itself, 
having such an aim, is necessary to serve as the content of 
moral action. Its result is but an element in it, so that the | 
content is neither the activity by itself, nor its result merely 
but both regarded as one. Hence it cannot be dispensed 
with. This is the reason why moral deeds are identified 
with the duties of one’s station in life (sva-dharma) without 
reference to the ends which they are undoubtedly intended 
to bring about and often do bring about. ‘There is also 
an advantage in thus ignoring this end, for it removes the 
occasion for pride in the agent, where he succeeds in eftect- 
ing their good, that he has been the conscious means of 
benefiting them. The one certain aim of moral activity 
thus becomes the perfecting of one’s character. Hence, 
though right may lead to good, it cannot be taken as equiva- 
lent to producing good. It is possible that an act may be 
right even if it produces no good. ‘That is, right is not 
optimistic but does not exclude praducing good. 

It 1s necessary to summarise the results thus far reached. 
We started by taking into account the congenital inclination 
-of man to seek the pleasant. In this, he is like any of the 
higher animals. But owing to the faculty of self-consciousness 
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with which he is specially endowed, he does not remain 
content with it. He looks forward and, as we pointed out 
before, progress in three directions is possible for him. First, 
he may forsake his present pleasure and work for the happi- 
ness of his life, considered as a whole. This is a matter of 
mere prudence; and the activity in which he may engage 
himself as a consequence does not possess, ordinarily speak- 
ing, any moral quality. Secondly, he may give up this desire 
for his own happiness and strive for that of others. In this 
stage, his activity becomes moral. But the previous stage 
also is sometimes regarded as not excluding that quality as, 
for example, when utilitarian theories are upheld. If this 
view is right, it must be interpreted as having reference to 
the element of self-sacrifice which it involves like the activity 
of the second stage. To forgo present pleasure for a future 
good to oneself implies a certain degree of self-neglect, 
although the aim is ultimately selfish. In the other, it is 
not so, the aim being unselfish. But even there, the element 
of unselfishness may not be always present. Working for 
the good of others does not necessarily exclude self-interest, - 
as in the case of a person who saves a drowning man since 
he happens to be his debtor. It is for this reason that we 
revoke our praise in such cases, as soon as we come to know 
of the true cause for the display of kindness. There is also 
a third stage in which the agent, though striving for others’ 
good, deliberately aims at moral improvement for himself. 
Here the element of self-sacrifice is really and invariably 
present, so that it alone must be taken to be the true moral 
aim. Other stages are moral, only in so far as they entail 
self-abnegation, and not necessarily so. The conclusion to 
be drawn from all this is that the one criterion of right 
activity is self-sacrifice and its aim is formation of character. 
Whenever we find praise bestowed on conduct, we see aiter 
careful reflection, if not at once, that this element is present. 
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Supposing that moral activity involves working for others’ 
good, there arises the important question—What is its 
precise nature? It may. include pleasure; but, as we have 
seen, it is wider. Does it exclude the higher type of good 
to which we have referred, and which, as we stated in that 
connection, cannot be secured for one by another, except 
indirectly? It certainly does not exclude it for, as in the 
case of the agent, the true aim of others also is the perfection 
of character. So we cannot take the good aimed at in moral 
deeds to be in disaccord with that ideal, so far as it is possible 
to ascertain it: Our statement that the perfection of others’ 
character cannot be the aim was meant only to suggest that 
it could not. be regarded as the motive of a moral deed, and 
not that others’ good should be striven for irrespective of its 
influence on their character. There is a certain relativity 
in regard to the conception of this good, for it depends — 
upon the cultural stage of the society we are considering, 
but that is a matter which does not directly affect the con- 
sideration of the moral problem. It is the sphere of social 
convention and compromise. 

So much about the incidence of the moral act on others. 
As regards the agent, we have spoken of the end as attain- 
ing the moral ideal. What is the standard of this ideal? 
From what has preceded, the answer to this question is that 
the standard is what the moral agent himself approves of. 
This is all right so far as it goes, and it brings out clearly 
what is an essential characteristic of all such activity, viz., 
that the sole judge of the moral quality of a deed is the 
agent himself. Nobody else can act as such, for others can 
only know its outward features and not the motives under- 
lying it. It thus upholds an internal standard, and shows 
that an action is moral only when it is a true expression of 
a corresponding inner conviction. But at the same time, 
it should be admitted that to make the individual the final 
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referee is not enough. That may guarantee sincerity of 
motive; it does not ensure against ignorance or capricious- 
ness. ‘That is, the standard being subjective is open to all 
the objections applicable to subjectivistic standpoints. Hence, 
while not abandoning the standard of individual judgment, 
it is necessary to apply a corrective to it. This is done by 
reference to social approval (mahajana-parigraha). The view 
of morality thus far advanced is indeed social, but only in 
the sense that the incidence of conduct, as we have termed 
it, is concerned. The social aspect of it, to which we are 
now drawing attention, is in reference to the standard of 
moral judgment. That is the true standard according to 
this view, which, generally speaking,.is approved not only 
by the individual but also by the society of which he is a 
member. Ordinarily a standard to become acceptable to 
society must satisfy the conditions that it is in accordance 
with tradition and is accepted by current opinion as well. 
Generally speaking, however, the two are the same, for the 
existing body of convictions of the best people is, for the 
most part, the cumulative product of the reflection of many _ 
generations.' The Taittiriya Upanisad recognises it when 
it says ‘You ought to do what we do’. Manu also admits 
it when he says that ‘that is to be regarded as unquestion- 
able dharma which the cultured Brahmins lay down’.* This 
view has the advantage of making the standard objective by 
basing it on social acceptance. But it implies the possibility 
of conflict between the social and individual standards. The 
solution is that, except in the case of moral geniuses® the 
social standard prevails. We make an exception in the case 
of the great leaders, for though they may appear, at the 


1 If the acceptance is of the remote past exclusively, it becomes 
tradition or revelation. 

2 xii. 108. 

8 A similar exception is to be made in the case of actions done, even 
by average men, under special circumstances. 
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time, as reactionaries they are really moral pioneers. For 
this reason the Upanisad referred to above, adds, out of 
regard for the individual’s independent judgment, ‘When | 
we are wrong, you must not follow us’. But even such 
geniuses, though they help in advancing the ethical standard 
of a society, can do so only to a limited extent. 

The social standard gives us only a type of character; and 
approximation to it comes, in practice, to be the moral 
aim. There may be two such types, one based upon com- 
plete detachment and the other upon equal or balanced 
attention to self and others. This distinction is due to the 
possibility of taking a divergent view of man’s nature. Some 
hold that the interests of the self can never be eliminated 
and they advocate the latter view; others maintain that self- 
interest can never be reconciled with altruism and they 
advocate the former view. The individual’s several acts are 
judged in the light of this, although the type itself is 
eventually derived from the ideals of individuals based upon 
self-consciousness. In being judged by an outer standard, 
it does not therefore altogether cease to be based upon an 
internal one. With the emergence of this type, the moral 
law becomes fixed for all practical purposes and divergence 
from it becomes blameworthy. ‘This standard can never be 
attained. It is only an ideal or a theoretically correct stand- 
ard for which, in practice, something near to it, but still 
imperfect, is substituted. ‘This is one of the two meanings 
of describing Ethics as normative. While the standard 
becomes a practically useful guide, it remains unattainable; 
and progress towards it therefore becomes perpetual. As an 
illustration, we may take the case of the Sanskrit drama 
as it came to be conceived in later times. The type here 
is a play characterised by a number of good features, most 
of which have been derived by analysing single dramas. But 


1 It is also normative in the sense that the higher self prescribes a 
standard which cannot ordinarily be reached. 
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it is a constructed type and not an actual drama. So all 
ethical principles are primarily deduced from individual self- 
consciousness—their content as well as their form, although 
the type of character constructed from them remains a mere 


ideal. (See p. 68). 


IV 


The acceptance of a social standard secures objective 
validity for the ideal but not stability, for it changes since 
societies change their view-points in the course of their 
history. There is a story narrated of Sir Walter Scott who 
once hesitatingly lent his aged aunt, at her pressing request, 
his copy of Aphra Behn’s novels, which she remembered 
admiring in her distant youth. She promptly returned them 
to him with the recommendation that he should burn them; 
but was it not strange, she added, that at eighty and in her 
own privacy she was ashamed of reading a book which she 
had heard read aloud sixty years before in the best society 
of London? It is, however, essential to remember that the 
form of duty remains the same throughout, whether the ~ 
standard be of one age or another, viz., that one should 
not prefer oneself to others or, to state the same differently, 
that one should strive to leave no gulf beween the aspirations 
of the higher self and the doings of the lower. What changes 
is the conception of the higher self. It varies from what 
is termed the ‘tribal self’? to the most refined notion possible 
of the individual. Thus the moral ideal comprehends both 
a varying and a constant element; and convention, custom 
and compromise are only in regard to the former. 

The question now is whether we can have an absolute 
conception of the higher self so that the ethical ideal becomes 
fixed not only as regards its form but also as regards its 
content. As disinterested seekers of truth, unwilling to go 
beyond the range of our actual moral experience, we may 
answer ‘no’. But we may also try, by seeking the aid of 
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metaphysics, to secure such fixity for the moral ideal. The 
need for such an ideal is felt not only on account of the 
craving for a permanent ideal in the human heart; there are 
also occasions in life which bring that need to the fore, 
especially in the case of the serious-minded like Buddha. 
Though, ordinarily, worldly values may satisfy, there will 
be some practical difficulty or impasse that will make the 
search for eternal values inevitable. And such fixed values 
are not conceivable without metaphysics. We have seen 
that the right and the good, although they are not altogether 
unconnected with each other, are by no means the same. 
One of the most important conclusions attained through 
metaphysics is that, however disparate they may appear to 
us, they ultimately coincide. The right and the good are 
ultimately harmonised. Right may then be defined as the 
certain means of good since there will be no instance where 
the former miscarries. The notion of good itself is the 
widest because it comes to comprehend the good of all and 
the good of every kind. In empirical ethics, good is only 
incidental to right action although moral good is its 
necessary reward. But the laws of being are so inexorable 
that relativism persists here also, though in a different form 
for the metaphysical idea of the self also differs and a system 
of ethics differs according to the system of metaphysics to 
which it is affiliated. There is, however, this satisfaction 
here, viz., that for every metaphysical view, the moral 
standard becomes fixed, although none may be acceptable 
to all. We thus know at what stage and for what purpose 
ethical investigation requires the assistance of metaphysical 
knowledge, and how far that purpose is thereby achieved. 
We may state it briefly thus:. The need of metaphysics 
arises, but not necessarily, in regard to the notion of the 
ultimate self and the character of the ultimate good. There 
is nothing strange here, for these are by their very nature, 
questions for metaphysics. 


‘THE WORLD AS IDEA’ 


It will be best to treat of this topic in three stages: 

(1) We start necessarily with our private presentations, 
which are subjective occurrences; and the world, so far as 
we know it in this stage, is a mere idea—an individual 
possession. 

(2) Out of these presentations, we construct a more or 
less systematic whole, and we thereafter understand in its 
light the presentations which we may have at any moment. 
It is at this stage that we can speak of a ‘world’, which 
signifies an intelligible whole. Its construction is necessitated 
by the nature of the mind, which strives to think consist- 
ently. This world is still subjective, in that it exists in the 
medium of our mind; but there emerges now an important 
distinction between man and the lower animals which, 
broadly speaking, have only a stream of presentations like 
the one mentioned above. 

(3) The strange fact about these many constructions, 
which take place in all, is that they correspond; and they - 
correspond more and more as man advances in thought. 
This correspondence enables us to construct a permanent 
order of objects, which is the world we ordinarily mean when 
we use that word. It is the same for all at the same moment, 
and for any one at different times. I make no difference, 
for example, between the wall in front of me and the wall 
behind me. If it is the same for all, then obviously it can- 
not depend upon any one of us. That is, things act and 
react upon one another; and our consciousness by its pre- 
sence can make no difference to them. It also is in 
individual consciousness; if it were altogether outside, we 
could never know that there was such a world. Even what 
we call ‘outside’ is presented to us in the medium of our 
consciousness; and we ourselves, it should be added, are 
included in this presented panorama. We make a mistake 
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therefore if ever we think of ourselves as mere lookers on 
of this world. We can never leap out of our ideas. But 
though not apart from our consciousness, it may be said to 
be independent of it since it is the same for consciousness 
everywhere and at all times. The world is im our thought, 
but not as our thought. In fact, it is not thought at all 
but a thing. Ideas taken as parts of common world are 
things. In other words, this world is objective in the sense 
that it is what we are obliged to think. 

This is how a modern idealist argues; and the same may 
be taken as implied in some of the statements appearing in 
_ Advaitic works. Compare Vivarana (p. 232), and Pafica- 
dasi (iv. 1-31), although the latter starts with a ready-made 
world, perhaps only for facility in exposition. But the above 
view needs re-examination in two respects. Before we 
proceed to re-examine it, it is desirable to consider the con- 
cept of ‘self-consciousness’. The generality of philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, take this to be literally 
correct and that we can know our own self. But can such 
a view be defended? The act of knowing is transitive. On 
the analogy of other transitive verbs, it is assumed that the 
verb ‘to know’ also can be used reflexively. It means that 
in the cognitive act, the subject and the object may be 
identical. But this seems impossible. Even in the case of 
other transitive actions, it is doubtful if it is so. We may 
say ‘I see or touch myself’. But really this usage, though 
idiomatic, involves loose thinking, for the subject and the 
object in both the acts are actually different. One finger 
may touch another, but not itself. So also in knowing, 
for the idea of subject is complex and includes elements 
which are not the same always. To say that I know myself 
is like saying that the lamp shows itself. Surely it is the 
flame alone that shows, and not the wick, the oil-holder 
and the chimney. They are all included in the shown. The 
flame too does not show itself in the literal sense of the 
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expression. The truth is that it does not require to be 
shown at all, for its presence is its revelation. 

(1) It is stated by the modern idealist that the world 
constructed by us includes our own selves. In a sense, this 
is no doubt true. I have some idea of my body, brain etc.; 
and they may all form part of the ideally constructed world. 
But if the world so constructed is ‘objective’ (drfya) and if 
our analysis of ‘self-consciousness’ is correct, it must exclude 
drk or saksin. There is thus a limit to our construction of 
the world. It stops at the saksin as the terminus. This 
saksin, it should be added, is the same in all (not excluding 
God), for it is difficult to conceive how pure spirit can be 
divided. 

(2) The constructed world has been described as both 
dependent upon and independent of consciousness. This 
paradox requires further elucidation. Let us take again the 
example of a lamp. We may say that the things in a room, 
say, are dependent upon the lamp for their manifestation, 
only if we mean by ‘lamp’ the central core of light. 
Similarly, we can only say that the objective world 1s 
dependent upon the s@ksin, and not upon the subject, though’ 
its construction may depend on it: Since, however, the 
saksin is the same in all, not excluding God, it is preferable 
to say that the world is dependent for its revelation on God’s 
saksin, and that it is constructed by God operating in and 
through individual subjects. 
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a slight reinterpretation of it in 
the light of the first. 

Religious Toleration is one of the 
illuminating essays in the volume. 
The histories of nations both East- 
ern and Western provide so many 
instances of religious hatred that 
tolerance becomes a matter of the 
utmost importance; and man 
must come to realise, says Prof. 
Hiriyanna, that the tolerance with 
_ which religious truth is pursued is 
not less important than the pursuit 
of that truth itself. ‘The idea of The 
World as Idea is implied in some 
of the statements appearing in Ad- 
vaitic works, and they have been 
elucidated in the last paper. 
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deals with the Nature and Scope of Ph; 
compared with religion and science, Philosophy has —~ 
its own unmistakable giqdividual; ilosophy, like ¢ 
religion but unlike ih 24isinterested in the higher : 
values; again like sciefice but unlike religion, it is ¥ 
extremely wary in its investigations. There is thus a 
conflict between religion and: science, and philosophy 
bridges the gulf between the two. | ‘ 

The aim of philosophy is elucidated in the essay on 
The Mission of Philosophy. It is, on the theoretical side, 
the removal of ignorance relating to the nature of 
the final goal of.life; and, on the practical side, it is 
determining the means to overcome narrowness. And 
it is these two purposes that have governed phi- 
losophic endeavour in India from the very beginning. 

The relation between philosophy and life is the 
theme of the essay The Ideal of Life. The discussion 
is restricted to the ideal of life as that is the most im-_ 


portant-of the practical beetle Art and morality 
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